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Specimen topies sent on receipt of two-cent stamp 


for postage. 
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41 Court street, Boston, and 
119 Nassau street, New 
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Boston Orrice—3 Tremont Place, rear of Tremont 
House and second door from Beacon street. 
St. Louis Address, Fanny Hoty, Insurance Ex- 





All communications for the Woman's JoURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial managemenc, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL, 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be addressed 
to Box 4297, Boston. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 
1. Any person who takes a paper regularly from | 
the postoffice—whether directed to his name or anoth- 
er’s, or whether he has subscribed or not—is responsi- | 
- | say payment. 
By rson orders his paper discontinued, he 
ane ft all arrearages, or the publisher may contin- 
ue to send it until payment is made, and collect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the 
office or not. | 
8. The courts have decided that refusing to take 
newspapers and periodicals from the postoffice, or re- 
moving and leaving them uncalled for, is prima facie 
evidence of intentional fraud. 


Poetry. 


SONG. 


— 
“But the greatest of these is Love.” 
I. 

What is mere life without a friend, 
Whose soul and thiue in one may blend; 
Whose friendship unto,thee a star, 
Glistening cheerily, not afar, 
Scatters the gloom that settles o’er, 
When darkling clouds all sullen soar? 
The joy of life is ngt fo live, 
But from our peers to take, then give, 
Not grudgingly as in a mart, 

















II. 
Sad earth has naught from heaven above, 
Save pure and warm unfailing love. 
She, balmy, like a seraph, flies 
Dispensing blessings of the skies. 
Thére is no nook so cold, so dark, 
Love cheers not with celestial spark, ¢ 
Which through the densest darkness glows, 
And everywhere its radiance throws, 
Till mortal sorrow, bitter pain, 
Evanish from her blithe domain. 
III. 

Check not the fount of sympathy, 
Sweet-gushing forth in torrents free. 
Wide let the healing waters flow, 
To flood the withered wastes of woe; 
Till on the erst ungainly land, 
A crystal lake sha}! purely stand ; e 
Whose bosom shining in the beam, 
Reflecting heaven's soft smile shall seem ; 
Whose gay-stirred ripples on the sands, 
Shall pur! the praise of helpful hands. 

THEWD. 


—<-—— 


MELROSE. 


In triple beauty wide extended, 
Three lovely hamlets linked in one; 
When nature such perfections blended, 
An artist’s work was truly done. 
A little village girt with rocky hills, 
Strung on the iron thread an em’rald bead, 
In verdure hid and many a cosy nook, 
Fair Melrose lies in beauty on the mead. 
So like the valley to a shell, 
That often, when the east winds blow, 
Within its hollow you may tell 
The distant ocean’s undertow. 
Her people turn at evening from the care 
Ofthe great city and its thronging marts, 
And seek domestic solace always where 
Warm ease in slippers waits, and loving 
hearts. 
They learn to love her quiet grace, 
The shyness of the valley's queen, 
Who all her woody ravines trace, 
And view the lakelet’s morning sheen. 


The frequent melody of deep-toned bells, 
Breaking the sciliness of the Sabbath air, 
The blending of their fervent worship tells 
Who in their varied folds unite in prayer. 
Yonder a temple lifts against the sky, 
Due east and west, proportions ever meet, 
Where brethren of the ancient mystic tie 
Stand on the level at the altar’s feet. 





| Thy growing beauty and thy fragrance stills 


| in a wore, a sex. | 


Securely rest beneath the sheltering hills, | 
Sweet rose, upon the bosom of the plain. 


Sad memories and proud ambition’s pain. 
J. HeBer SMITH. | 
Melrose, March 4, 1872. 


Two HOMES. 
i> a young English lady to in a aeeery Hospital at | 
Carlsruhe. Sept., 1870. 

| What do the dark eyes of the dying find 

To waken dream or memory, seeing you? 

In your sweet eyes what other eyes are blue, 
And in your hair what gold hair on the wind | 
Floats of the days gone almost outgf mind ? 
In deep green valleys of the Fatherland 

He miay remember girls with locks like | ; 

thine; | 


May guess how, where the waiting angels | 
stand, o | 
Some lost love’s eyes grow dim before they | 
shine 
With welcome—so past homes, or homes to 
be, ° 
He sees a moment, ere, a moment blind, 
He crosses Death's inhospitable sea, 
And with brief passage of those barren lands 
Comes to the home that is not made with 
hands, AL. | 
—Macmillan’s Magazine. 














THE FACT OF SEX. 

It is constantly suid that the advocates of | 
Woman Suffrage ignore the fact of sex. On | 
the contrary, they seem to me—in spite of a | 


| few injudicious phrases of Mr. Mill’s—to be 


the only reasoners who do not ignore it. 

Were there no such thing as sexual differ- 
ence, the wrong done to woman by disfran- 
chisement would be far less. It is precisely 
because her traits, habits, needs and probable 
demands are distinct from those of man that | 
she is uot, never was, never can and never | 
will be justly represented by him. It is not 
merely that a vast number of human individ- 
uals are disfranchised; it is not even because 
in many of our States the disfranchisement 
extends to a majority, that the evil is so great | 
It is not merely that we disfranchise so many 
units and teus, but we exclude a special ele 
ment, a peculiar power, a distinct interest— 





Whether this sex is more or less wise, more 
or less important than the other sex, does 
not affect the argument. It is a sex, and be- 
ing such, is more absolutely distinct from the 
other than is any race from any other race, 
The more you emphasize the fact of sex, the | 
more you strengthen our argument. If the | 
white man cannot justly represent the negro | 
—although the two races are now so amalga- 
mated that not even the microscope can al- 
ways decide which race is before us—how im- 
possible that one sex should stand in legisla 
tion for the othr sex. 

This is so clear that, so soon as it is stated, 
there is a shifting of the ground. “But con- 
sider the danger of introducing the sexual in- 
fluence into legislation!’. . Then we are 
sure to be confronted with-the case of Miss 
Vinnie Ream. See how that beguiling damsel 
cajoled all Congress, they say! If one could 
do so much, how would it be with one bun- 
dred? Precisely the Irishman’s argument 
against the use of pillows; he had put one 
feather on a rock and found it very uncom- 
fortable! Grant, for the sake of argument, 
that Miss Ream was wrong. I am perhaps 
fortunate in never having seen her statue— 
what gave her so much power? Plainly, that 
she was but a single feather. Congress being 








| : » | 
composed exclusively of men, the mere fact of | 


her sex gave her an exceptional and danger- | 
ous influence. But fill a dozen of the seats in | 
Congress with women, and that danger at | 
least will be cancelled. The taste in art may | 
be no better, but an artist will no more be se- | 
lected for being a pretty girl than now for be- | 
ing a pretty boy. So in all such cases. Here 
as everywhere, it is we, the Woman-Suffragists | 
who wish to recognize the fact of sex and | 
guard against its perils. 

it is precisely so in education. Believing 
boys and girls to be unlike, and yet seeing 
them to be placed by the Creator on the same 
planet and in the same family, we think it 
safer to follow his method. As they are born 
to interest each other, to stimulate each other, 
to excite each other, we think it safer to let 
this work itself off in a natural way; to let in 
upon it the fresh air and the daylight, instead 
of attempting to suppress and destroy it. In 
a mixed school as in a family, the fact of sex 
presents itself as an unconscious, mutual, 
healthy stimulus. It is inthe separate schools 
that the healthy relation vanishes, and the 
thought of sex becomes a morbid and diseased 
thing. This observation first occurred to me 
when a pupil and a teacher in boys’ boarding 
schools years ago; there was such mark@d su- 
periority as to sexual refinement in the day- 
scholars, who saw their sisters and the friends 





|}employing in legitimate form 
| which they will otherw:se illegitimately wield. 


‘for Samana. 


of their sisters, every day. All later experi- 
ence of our public school s;stem has confirm- 
| ed this opinion. It is because 1 believe the 
distinction of sex to be so momentous that I 
dread to see the sexes educated apart. 
The truth of the whole matter is, that na- | 
ture will have her rights; innocently if she 
can, guiltily if she must. And it is a little 
amusing thatthe writer of an ingenious paper 
on the other side, called “Sex in Politics,” in 
an able New York journal, puts our case bet- 


| ter than I can put it, before he gets through. 


| only that he is then speaking of wealth, not 
women. ‘‘Anybody who considers seriously 


| what is meant by the conflict between labor 


and capital, of which we are only just witness- 
ing the beginning, and what is to be done to 


| give money legitimately that influence on legis- 


lation which it now exercises illegitimately, 


| wust acknowledge at once that the next gen- 


eration will have a thorny path to travel.’’ 
| The italics are my own. Precisely what this 
writer wishes to secure for money, we claim 
fur the disfranchised half of ‘the human race. 
Open instead of secret influence, the English 
tradition instead of the French; women as 
rulers, not as kings’ mistresses; women as 
legislators, not u.erely as lobbyists; women 
that power 


T. W. H. 


—<«m 


SAN DOMING® CORRESPONDENCE OF THE. 
WOMAN'S JOURNAL. 


Samana, Feb. 20, 1872. 

Sunday at Puerto Plata was a day of more 
interests than one. At 10 o’cluck, A. M., we 
went to attend morning service in the little 
Wesleyan chapel, which is at once the only 
Protestant church in the place, and the only 
one in which the English language is employed. 
The church is about as large as an ordinary 
| country school house in New England. Orna- 
ment it has none, unless a very simple reading 
desk, covered for the nonce with black woolen 
stuff, may deserve the name. The service is 
the Wesleyan selection from the Anglican book 
of common prayer, read by a person who oc- 
cupies the position of a local preacher in the 
denomination, 

The little congregation, of every shade be- 
tween black and white, gathered itself in the 
cool, quiet enclosure with a pleasant decorum. 
The dresses of the women were scrupulousiy 
neat, and the linen of the men irreproachable. 


| Some negresses appeared, wearing the folded 


turbans which so well become them. But 
there was also quite a display of straw hats, 
| and even of summer bonnets. So far as we 
| could see, every face bore the expression of 
earnest attention. The music was primitive, | 
unaccompanied by any instrument, but rich 
in that body of sweetness which belongs to 
the voices of the negro race. 

The baptism of a baby formed part of the 
programme of the occasion. Rev. Dr. Norris, 
aman venerable in the Methodist denomina- 
tion, and a passenger with us in the “Tybee,’’ 
gave the water and the benediction, adding 
also a short and interesting address, 

The sermon, by the preacher in charge of 
the chapel, breathed the spirit of piety which 
is the essential of religious instruction. Yet 
its limitations made me very desirous that an 
educated minister might be sent to those peo- 
ple, and that a fuller pulse from the great bosom 


| of Christendom might visit and refresh them. 


The service at end, we exchanged greetings 
with various members of the congregation, 
andcame away. Whathadweseen? A reed 
shaken by the wind? A man clothed in soft 
raiment? We had seen the spiritual majesty 
of the church of Christ, asserting here in this 
far region, the doctrine which has revolution- 
ed the world. “Blessed are the poor in spirit” 
seemed as good a word here as in Plutocratic 
New York or thrifty Boston. We wished the 
jittle church God-speed, and so departed. 

The Catholic church, which we visited a lit- 
tle later, is a lofty building, of no architectural 
pretension, but very roomy and well ventilat- 
ed. Its windows were adorned with panes of 
colored glass, and on its high altar stood a lay 
figure of life size, dressed in black and gilt pa- 
per, and decorated with a very respectable 
white cap. This was, of course, Maria Ver- 
gine, to us, as an object of worship, profane, 
however reverend in her true womanhood and 
motherhood. Yet even this miserable doll 
gave us occasion to consider how much of the 
power of achurch which was once omnipotent 
resides in the supposed personality of a wo- 
man. 

On Monday Feb. 19th—up anchor and away 
Several Puerto-Platians took 
passage with us for the city of Santa Domingo, 
among them a Cuban lady, who tells us some- 
thing of the sufferings entailed by the revolu- 
tion. TheSpaniards, she says, have been very 
cruel. The women and children of the revo- 
lutionists took refuge upon the plantations in 
the center of the Island, Here a painful epi- 





demic overtook them, an ulcer on the foot or 
ancle, very distressing and difficult to heal. 
She, like many others, had lost all her posses- 
sions, and her husband had departed to seek 
business in Venezuela. 

A quiet night brought us to Samana bay, of 
whose beauty words are insufficient to speak. 
Imagine the boldest outline of mountains, 
sloping down to the shore, the most luxuriant 
growth of trees and vegetation—a harbor 
measuring nine miles across its entrance, fit to 
contain the fleets of all the world. Nestled 
near the shore lies the little town, Santa Bar- 
bara by name, formed of a mixture of ware- 
houses, wooden dwellings of various sizes, and 
huts thatched with palm leaves. 

At Samana, as at Puerto Plata, the arrival 
of the “Tybee” was hailed with eager satisfac- 
tion. Her departure from New York having 
been unusually delayed, many surmises had 
sprung up in the minds of those to whom she 
is almost the sole messenger of civilization, 

Rice was selling at Puerto Plata at forty cents 
per pound, The price of flour had advanced 
correspoudingly. Many feared that the career 
of the **Tybee” had ended in some untoward 
way. She had either met with an accident, or 
Spofford Brothers had conclude1 to withdraw 
her from her welcome service. Very pleasant 
it was to see the little steamer so cordially re- 
ceived. 

At Samana a boat was placed at our dispo- 
sal, by the aid of which we reached the center 
of the town with little fatigue. Mrs. Hoom, 
the wife of a Dutch merchant of the place, re- 
ceived us very hospitably. Rev. Jacob James, 
colored, and a Methodist minister, took us to 
see his little chapel, his house, and the room 
in it which he devotes to his school. Some 
ninety scholars assemble here daily, and re- 
ceive such instruction as can be afforded. The 
school apparatus was touching in its poverty. 
There was a tolerable assortment of benches, 
a table, and one or two dilapidated desks. 
Three or four small wooden shelves held the 
whole library of the worthy pastor and teach- 
er. Asingle copy of Emerson’s arthmetic was 
made to do duty, two or three books of gram- 
mar, and very little else. Rev. Dr. Norris 
promised to send, on his return home, a suffi- 
cient number of books for the Sunday school, 
and we, oh! Club and JouRNAL, promised 
that you should gather and send an assortment 
of the works made use of in our primary 
schools. So pray let the pious work of begging 
begin at once. Let one of you invade the 
precincts of Lee & Shepard—let another 
boldly lay siege to Ide & Dutton. Brown & 
Tileston must not escape. There are ninety 
| souls asking for food as young birds in the 
nest open their callow beaks for the parental 
morsel. America owes these books to her re- 
mote children, scattered on this distant shore, 
but not weaned from their love for her. 

So, dear Club and JoURNAL, beg, we beg of 
you. It is more honorable to beg for others 
than to steal for ourself. Of this let us be 
mindful. J. W. H. 





CONCERNING WOMEN, 


An American in Canton, China, claims to 
have made’the discovery that Confucius was a 
woman, 

A woman died recently at Portsmouth, N. H., 
who had been in service in one family sixty- 
nine years, 

Hortense Schneider’s great influence over the 
public is said to be owing to the most mischiev- 
ous pair of grey eyes that ever twinkled. 

It is only a short time that women have 
been permitted to act as druggists and chem- 
ists in Russia, to fill clerkships and keep ac- 
counts, 

Husband and wife in Russia always own their 
property separately, and instances of wives su- 
ing their husbands for debt are by no means 
uncommon. 

The associate head of the San Francisco Fe- 
male Seminary is a Nantucket lady, Miss Min- 
nie F. Austin, whose educational attainments 
have distinguished her. 

Miss Laura Harris, the American prima- 
donna, has been remarkably successful in her 
continental tour. At Madrid, boquets were 
thrown to her containing doubloons, 

Madame Parepa Rosa has been engaged as 
principal solo vocalist for the Rhenish festival 
at Dusseldorf, next summer, and accordingly 
will leave for Europe about the first of May. 

George Sand, or rather Aurora Dudevant is 
stillone of the busiest authorsin Paris. Her 
father was a disreputable man, and her grand- 
mother was the once famous danseuse Dupin. 

Another lady of the noblesse has appeared 
at the Opera Comique under the assumed 
name of Madame Prelly, in Auber’s “Fra Di- 
avolo.”” The French critics are not very gal- 
lant toward her. 





O. L_ Robbins, the successful aspirant for the 
town clerkship of Rutland, Vt., was elected on 
a pledge that he would allow Miss Isabella M. 
Brown wo perform the duties and receive the 
emoluments of the office. 

Miss Mary P. Townsend has given $60,000 
to the Home for Aged Indigent Females, the 
income of which was to be expended in ‘‘sup- 
port of those females who, in legal phraseology, 
are called spinsters, or single women.”’ 

A committee of ladies has been appointed in 
Lawrence, Kansas, to visit saloons and invite 
the keepers to attend the revival meetings. 
One committee, consisting of five ladies, has 
been holding prayer meetings in the saloons, 


A Cincinnati woman recently bailed her 
husband out of the station-house, to which he 
had been consigned for drunkenness, with the 
proceeds of her hair, which was unusually long 
and beautiful. Could feminine devotion go 
further ? 

The citizens of Boston have patronized thé 
Nilsson opera troupe quite liberally. The re- 
ceipts when she has appeared have averaged 
more than five thousand dollars an opera. 
Three times there have been six thousand dol- 
lars in the house. 

The first woman voter of Wyoming is said 
to have been an old lady seventy years of age, 
who voted on her way from the baker’s, and 
went to the polls with a yeast pitcher in one 
hand and the ballot in the other. This is most 
probably “an invention of the enemy.” 


Madame Moor, a lady pedestrian, published 
a card in the Cincinnati papers Saturday, chal- 
lenging Weston, or any other man, to walk 
against her for $1000 a side, She is an athlet- 
ic woman and claims to have made one hun- 
dred miles in 23h, 28m., and fifty miles in 9h, 
50m, 

Miss Edith Abell of this city, who has been 
studying music in Italy for the past two years, 
lately made her appearance in opera in Gene- 
va with extraordinary success. Her debut was 
made iu Norma, but she was also advertised to 
appear as Rosina in “The Barber of Seville,” 
and in ‘‘Roberto Devereux.” 

Twenty-five of the offended mothers and 
daughters of Estherville, Ia., quietly proceeded 
to an obnoxious liquor saloon, the other even- 
ing, and “cleaned it out’’ thoroughly.. For a 
block the gutters swam with the contents of 
demolished whisky barrels. How much better 
if they could have voted down these nuisances. 

Miss Anna C. Brackett and Miss Ida M. Eli- 
ott, the two Massachusetts teachers who have 
made the St Louis normal school so successful: 
and so famous, are about to leave it, and es- 
tablish a girls’ private school in up-town New 
York. No young women in America are more 
capable of making such an- undertaking suc- 
cessful. 

Mrs. Susanrah Gould of Isle La Motte, Vt., 
is ninety-seven years of age. She sees wely ° 
without glasses, and her ‘ji:tellectual powers 
are well preserved. When she was ninety-two 
she spun, after the fashion of ‘her grandmoth- 
er’s times, thirty knots a day. She remem- 
bers well the battle of Bennington, and tells 
many thrilling incidents connected with that 
skirmish. 

The late Susan Howland of New Bedford, in 
her will, made two public bequests: One of one 
thousand dollars to the “New Bedford Month- 
ly Meeting of Friends,’’ in trust, the income to 
be given to ministers of the Gospel, of society 
of Friends, traveling hereaway and needing as- 
sistance; and the other, of five hundred dol- 
lars, to the Orphan’s Home. 

The begum of Bopal, who lately rejected the 
rich chiefs and nobles who sought the honor of 
her hand and married her own minister, em- 
ploys her time to advantage. From early morn- 
ing till half an hour before noon, she studies 
Persian and English; the succeeding hours are 
occupied by dinner and siesta; the rest of the 
day, till dark, is passed in hearing and decid- 
ing suits, and evening is devoted to needle- 
work and embroidery, in which she is said to 
be very expert. 


Damascus, Stephenson county, Illinois, has 
a farmer’s club, in the meetings of which the 
wives of the farmers take part. That they are 
sensible women, and that they are in a fair 
way to adorn, if not enlarge, their sphere of 
usefulness, may be seen from the following 
subjects which they have selected for discus- 
sion at meetings this winter: “Economy of 
rag carpets;’? “House-keeping;” “Shall we 
dress fo: comfort or for show ?”’ ‘‘How shall we 
plant and cultivate our gardens?” “What kind 
of flowers will prove most satisfactory, and 
producé the most pleasing effect during the en- 
tire season ?” ‘‘House-cleaning ;” ‘‘Do the size 
and location of our sleeping apartments have 
an influence on our health?” “Household 
economy ;” “Home attractions;” “How can 
we best inculcate the love of truth and hones- 
ty in children ?” 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE AND PROHIBITION. 


Epirons WomAN’s JoURNAL:—Among the 
advocates of a probibitory liquor law, perhaps 
mone in the Union havé been more persistent 
and consistent in their efforts than James 
Btack, of Lancaster city, and Barr Spangler 
of Marietta, Pa. Some time ago, in an inter- 
wiew with Mr. Spangler, I endeavored to im™ 
press on him that Woman Suffrage was neces- 

“sary, as a prior concession, to the success of 
"prekibition; but he expressed his fear lest the 
Wrieads of prohibition were not prepared for 
Weman Suffrage, and did not know but that it 
wejeht injure their cause, if incorporated in 
‘%keir platform of principles. It gave me great 
gpleasure, however, to receive the following let- 
wer, which I trust will interest some of your 
weaders. “Marietta, Pa., March 2nd, 1872. 
John Cameron, M. D. My Dear Sir:—We 
have at last reached, and embraced your plank 
‘in the prohibitory platform. Woman Suffrage 
ais now blended inseparably in the issue. 

“When I reached Columbus I confess that my 
senthusiasm in favor of adopting it as one of 
«our leading measures, was not great; but on 
finding that the majority there were educated 
up to its importance, I soon began to feel that 
it would be damaging to the prospects of our 
party to rejectit. As the contest grew warm- 
er, and as the debate progressed, a feeling of 
great excitement pervaded the meeting, and 
when at last it was forced to a vote that prov- 
ed overwhelmingly successful, the manifesta- 
tions of joy were almost unbounded. One per- 
30n, a minister of the Gospel, feeling that an 
eanpardonable sin had been committed, turned 
this back upon us, and left in a very unhappy 
mood; but other divines, in great numbers 
stood firmly withus. Our ticket is a good one ; 
mo better or more intelligent temperance men 
«aa be found in the land; and itis to be hoped 
that the friends of Woman Suffrage will now 
join with us in battle against the two great 
wrongs that now entail so much injury and in- 
justice or our people.” 

It certainly gives me great pleasure to know 
that women are being gradually recognized as 
human beings, capable of being interested in 
everything that pertains to the well-being of 
society; and glad am I to learn that the pro- 
hhibitionists at Columbus were led to see and 
te acknowledge that their only hope of suc- 
<sess was to give women the ballot. 

Respectfully, JOHN CAMERON, 


—_—— 


MORE ABOUT HOUSE-WORK. 


An article entitled, “Woman, Wages and 
©rime”’, signed C. J. C., in the JourRNAL for 
March 9th, gives a few remarks on one side of 
«a much vexed question. I would like to pre- 
sent a few ideas on the other side. 

C. J. C. objects that as soon as any inteili- 
went girl enters an aristocratic family, she at 
-onee becomes a menial. Worcester defines 
euenial as “belonging to servants, low with re- 
spect toemployment, servile, &c.’’ Now, tak- 
ang for granted that C. J. C. is right in calling 
domestic service menial, isn’t there a possibili- 
ay of making it something better? As the | 
werk is performed now by ignorant persons, 
who require constant watching in order that 
waste, dirt, confusion and bad cooking shall 
not run riot in our homes, I will allow that it 
is aservile employment. But, supposing that 
an intelligent American girl resolves to go out | 
to service, she has the means in her own hands 
of making it an henored calling. She must | 
crucify her pride of course, but there is not a 
situation in life where we are not called upon 
to do that in some measure. Is it any worse 
‘te be addressed in tones of authority than to 
‘de addressed by the surname, which I know to 
we a fact in one of the first dry-gcods estab- 
lishments in Boston? orto be subjected to the 
sneers and insulting remarks of young men 
clerks? I cannot myself see how, if a person 
thas sufficient self-respect, the being told to do 
-qvhat sbe has agreed to do can disturb her. 

But again. “She cannot sit at the table,” 
&e. I will allow that fora refined person to 
‘be placed in the kitchen to eat with those who 
are unaccustomed to etiquette, is trying but 
‘here I have a word on the other side; do 
‘we always find attention to such things in the 
most intelligent society? There is a certain 

~class where we never meet with the least thing 
‘to disturb us; but then again, the great major- 
ity are not with these. All of us have seen 
people who occupy high places in the world’s 
esteem, in intellect and position ranking | 
-among the first, who yet, at the table, show a 
wulgarity and lack of good-breedirg which is 
amazing. 

I have been supposing all this time that 
he young gir! has placed herself in one of the 
“aristocratic families” of which C. J.C. speaks, 
Sut setting them aside (whoever they are, 
they’ve no business in this Republic), I know 
that there are many Christian families who 
treat their help kindly, who would be only too 
glad to have an intelligent American girl to 
work for them, only the latter are not willing 
to accept the situation in a becoming spirit. 
Many of these families keep but one female 
servant, and in my experience I do not know 
of une case where the girl has not a good, 
comfortable room in which to sleep; in a few 
- cases, it happens to be a back attic chamber 
which has the finest view in the house. 

But a back attic all one’s own after work- 


think, far preferable to the boarding-places 
I have heard described by those who think 
with C. J. C.; sometimes several persons in 
one room and that not properly taken care of. 
As for the objection, “cannot ride or walk 
with those she toils for,’ it does not follow 
that she would wish to doso, We are not al- 
ways congenial with our own relations. As 
society now stands, it would be hard for 
such a girl to find just the right associates. 
Those she is qualified to go among will not re- 
ceive her on account of her calling, and those 
who occupy in other families a similar posi- 
tion to her own do not satisfy her wants; 
therefore she is compelled, for the most part, 
to occupy herself with books and work during 
leisure hours. But here is one thing in her 
favor; books are easily obtained to suit all 
tastes, and the advantage she has over girls 
who work in shops, or at any sedentary em- 
ployment, is, that she can enjoy her book or 
work with a relish; her body, only, is tired» 
whereas any one who has done both house- 
work and sewing, knows that the fatigue 
which follows a day’s steady sewing is exhaust- 
ive; there is no rest save the bed. 

With regard to wages, she may or may not 
receive the amount asewing girl does, although 
counting her board and washing, she some- 
times comes out the better of the two; she 
may not receive nearly as much as a factory 
girl, but she has the satisfaction each day of 
knowing that she is not drawing largely upon 
her life force, but is in reality building a firmer 
foundation of health; then again, she may 
dress as plainly as she will—common calico for 
every day, and a nice Sunday suit answering 
all requirements; and the present style of 
dress makes serious inroads upon the pocket- 
book. 

I have heard the objection urged: “But girls 
know little or nothing of house-work.” That 
is no objection at all. How many of the furs 
eigners who come here know anything of our 
work, when they arrive? Do we not have to 
instruct and instruct, line upon line, and pre- 
cept upon precept, day after day and week 
after week, in order to teach them the system 
which makes at last a mechanical thing of 
what was at first so hard to learn? and if an 
ignorant girl, coming from a land where the 
customs are so different from ours, can in a 
few months, become reasonably proficient in 
house-work and plain cooking, what may not 
an intelligent Yankee girl do, who has, besides 
the sense to see that the easiest and best way 
to work is to do a thing well each time, instead 
of, like her Hibernian sisters, slacking up every 
little while, and requiring a new course of sur- 
veillance. 
A Yankee girl may in reality become what 
so many of adifferent race aspire to, “Mistress 
of the kitchen,’’ if she has only the courage to 
leave work which is hurting her, and dress" 


rowed from Tennyson, a passage at once de- 
scriptive and applicable :— 
“Fair college and fair hospital, 

Where sweetest order lives with other laws: 
And kindliest influence reigns; and every- 

where 
Low voices with the ministering hand 
Hang round the sick ; the maidens come, they 


To gather light, and she that is becomes 
Her former beauty treble; and to and fro 
With books, with flowers, with angel offices, 
Like creatures native unto gracious act, 
And in their own clear element they move. 
14 W——n St., Boston, March 15. 





WOMEN vs. MEN. 


The Rev. Dr. Goodrich,in a discourse deliv- 
ered in the First Presbyterian church of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, to railroad men; inadvertently 
made a strong argument in favor of Woman 
Suffrage ; though undoubtedly it would shock 
the doctor’s seuse of propriety to know that 
he did so. He spoke of the tendency toward 
evil among men associated together without 
woman’s influence, illustrating the idea by ref: | 
erence to the coarse, rude, and evil habits of | 
sailors, miners, soldiers, &c.; suggesting that 
railroad men were liable to the same tendency | 
in consequence of their associations. 

As we listened to the good doctor, we want- | 


ed to put in a clincher for woman’s influence | 
in all the pursuits, political and social, of hu- 
man society,and to ask him to allow for the 
general good that what she could do for the 
miners, the sailors, the soldiers and railroad 
men, she should do for the politicians, the law- 
yers, the doctors and all other classes of men, 
Practical experience in all departments clear- 
ly demonstrates how necessary to the progress 
and advancement of society is the influence of 
women, Especially so docs ii appear in the | 
question of temperance in our State; with only | 
limited power conferred upon her by our pres- 
ent law, the craft of liquor venders are in ter- 
ror, and property owners are closing their 
doors against tenants who want places wherein 
to pvrsue their illegal tratliz, all in consequence 
of the right to prosecute for damages on the 
part of injured wives and mothers. To modi- 
fy these laws is now the cry on the part of 
these poor, persecuted then, who fear and dread 
the facts they have to meet, when they come 
face to face, in courts of justice, with these in- 
jured women. How little chance to modify 
these wholesome laws would these evil-doers 
have, in case the women of our State had the 
opportunity to express themselves at the polls ? 
As it is, there is some danger that the whiskey 
influence may prevail, and again subject these 
helpless sufferers to its evil rule without the 
redress they now have. 
The time is coming, thanks be to God, when 
this conceded better part of society will have | 
the power to give practical force to an acknowl- 








which takes so much of her time. Let her 
forfeit, for a while only, the companionship of | 
her acquaintances. Fora while only. For as 
sure as one dozen put their hands to the work, 
dozens more will be ready to follow. “It is 
the first step which costs.’’ 

Mrs. J. T. GURNEY. 


aoe | 


JUsr A WORD. 


Written where the morning sun rushes in a 
flood of warm, delicious light over beds white 
coveleted where the weary and sick find rest 
and heaith, if Providence sees fit to grant the 
latter. Since: 


“Our little systems have their day; 
They have their day and cease to be; 
They are but broken lights of thee, 

And thou, O Lord, art more than they. 


“Thine are these orbs of light and shade; 
‘Thou madest life in man and brute; 
Thou madest Death; and lo! thy foot 

Is on the skull which thou bast made.” 


Yet, while we live, there is work to do, and 
there are questions to be solved. There is 
the woman question so vehemently asserting 
itself that it is well, perhaps, to stop and con- | 
sider, in the midst of the follies that surround 
it, the true and the noble that uphold it. 
There are women who give proof of their 
right to stand on an equal footing with the 
lords of creation. 

Here we have our Princess, nobly self-willed 
as Tennyson’s heroine, yet victorious where 
the Lady Ida bowed her beautiful h:2ad, and | 
forced herself to yield to love, and practice 
the tender healing art only upon the ruins of 
her great ambition. We have our Lady Psy- 
che and the gentle fullowers in her footsteps. 
We love our Princess, our Lady Psyche and 
those others tenderly kind, abundantly offer- 
ing sympathy esthetical and practical. Their 
good work blossums wider and wider, unfold- 
ing its thousand petais to a richer, if possi- 
ble a nobler, life! 

Over this gateway there is written no terri- 
ble sentence such as shone to the careless 
Florian, Cyril and the Prince. Here is no 
shunning of the other sex, neither is there am- 
bition to take their place, but to perfurm a 
work as noble and as lasting, as long to be 
blessed and remembered as a man might. 
And the world has its great examples to show 
that this may well be done. 

A palace more commodious approaches its 
completion, that the great work here begun 
may have ample room for its extension, since 
its completion is of Eternity and not of Time. 





sours, in which to read, sew or knit, is, I should 





’A slight change of words, and we have, bor- 


edged influence for good. 
C. A. WILLARD. 
CLEVELAND, March, 1872. 
THE ANTIQUITY AND PERMANENCY OF 
THE WOMAN QUESTION. 





It is curious to observe how the same prob- | 
lems return to agitate society age after age- | 
Those little acquainted with history are liable | 
to the mistake of thinking every question new 
to them new also to the human race. It may 
be safely assumed that nc great question which | 
has its roots in the nature and permanent con- | 
dition of man, however it may slumber through 
a generation or two at a time, is ever long | 
asleep or without its periodical seasons of spec- 
ial wakefulness when its cries command gen- | 
eral attention. Thus the immortality of the | 
soul or the fact of a future life must necessari- | 
ly have been a question immensely engrossing | 
at many periods of human history. If it were | 
as origibal a theme as most Christians suppose 
it to be, or as strictly confined to the New 
Testament record, the fundamental ground of | 
our faith in it would be abandoned, for it is | 
not what Jesus originated, but what he added | 
to the general but indistinct testimony of the | 
soul in all ages to its superivrity to bodily | 
death, that makes our Christian faith so strong | 
and satisfying. 

So, too, a democratic form of government is 
one of the inherent longings and anticipations 
of our nature, which has at bottom an inde- 
structible faith in the essential equality of hu- 
man beings, independent of birth, station, con- | 
dition or circumstances, Classic and middle- | 
age history a:e full of the partly successful and | 
partly abortive efforts at demucratic republics. | 
No failure ever quenches the hope that the next 
time the effurt will succeed, and it has suc- | 
ceeded. But how few Am+>ricans know that | 
the Revolutionary War was not the chief battle | 
fuught in its cause, or that it cost millions of | 
lives, the pangs and longings of thousands of | 
holy martyrs, and hard thinking, before it could | 
be practically realized on a large scale in our 
own country ? ’ 

Spiritism, or the claims of the living to inter- 
course with the dead, is another very ancient | 
faith, which springs up with vigor at periodical 
intervals, never is extinct and never fully suc- 
eeeds, but which, doubtless, contains the seed 
of something which, at a much later date, may 
ripen into importance and be verified in prac- 
ical use. 

But of all the movements held brand-new 
in the estimation of the age, perhaps the wo- 
mau movement, supposed to be the most pecu- 





| Sages. 


| They have been able monarchs, successful 
| merchants, fiue lawyers, great physicians, and 


| thorough and satisfactory test of the fitness of 


| something separating and distinguishing men 


liar and original to our time, is really the oldest. 
It is perfectly clear, at least to believers in the 
Old Testament record, that it began the ear- 
| liest, for was not the garden of Eden the scene 
| of the boldest move fut independence woman 
evermade? And when was theequality of the 
sexes, not merely in feeling or thought, but in 





talk, | action, s lified? It too, the most 
They sing, they read; till she not fair begins | pee ah Pap mages evans. 


public of acts in which Eve was engaged; one 


| that, at any rate, has had the widest forensic 


| importance and was in no way domestic or pri- | petition, keep arms in their houses and be se- 
| vate in itscharacter. 


It isnot necessary to re- 
| fer to the queens and prophetesses, the poetess- 


| es and lawyers and physicians; nay, the warri- 


ors, artists and artisans, who in woman's form, 
have worn crowns, armor, laurels, and, best 
of all, secured the confidence and reverence of 
Surely the rights of women to an 
equality with men in the professions, in pub- 


lic lite, in any field, are not new questions. | 


Professorships filled by women in the oldest 
universities of the European world, at Bologna 


| and at Padua, show us that other generations 
| have been compelled to listen to their claims 


and to abgse their prejudices before the genius 
and power they have displayed. They have 
again and again conquered their right to an 
equality with the best men in the sciences and 
arts and in the adminstrative functions of life. 


eloquent preachers. 

But this concession is, we fear, the most dis- 
couraging argument against the somewhat ex- 
cessive hopes among women of their rapid rise 
to a full practical equality with men in public 
affairs. They have exhibited so often highly 
exceptional powers and had so many gracious 
opportunities to take this place, if their ten- 
dencies or natures really craved it or had not 
a better and more natural sphere, that the 
public achievements and past glories of indi- 
vidual women in the professions seem almost 
to prove that it is not want of talents or want 
of opportunity, but want of taste for those 
pursuits, or rather the pressure of stronger 
tastes for mere private pursuits, that is the real 
obstacle to that equality of manners and oc- 
cupations for which so many advocates of Wo 
men’s Rights are praying and laboring. 

If men and women are so little differenced 
by sexual peculiarities as to make them equal- 
ly apt for the same pursuits, it will soon ap- 
pear; for there is no doubt that every barrier 
of a political kind, and almost every barrier of 
asocial kind in this country is rapidly giving 
way. The sooner the better, we say. Wher- 
ever national barriers are stronger than polit- 
ical laws and social prejudices, the sooner the 
great interests of society are trusted to free- 
dom the better. In our judgment the only 


women for political rights and public duties is 
to give them perfect equality before the law, | 
and open to them every career towards which 
they are eagerly and hopefully looking, every 





The words husband, father, male, female, 
family, are not to be found in the constitution, 
The constitution itself is ordained, by the au- 
thority of the people themselves. Represent- 
atives must be elected by the people of the 
| States. Rights not given to the national 
| government are reserved to the States and the 
| people. The right of petition the right of 
| keeping arms in time of peace, the right of 
| sceurity in person, house, papers and effects 
are all guaranteed to.the people. Does any- 
body suppose that these guarantees are not 
for women as well as men? Cannot women 





| cure from unreasunable sear h and seizure? 
| Do not the people of England mean the women 

as well as the men? Are not the people of 
| Massachusetts male and female as in the 
| original creation? It is just as I have assert- 
ed; the political unit in this country is the in- 
| dividual, and not the family or the head of 

the family. The head of the family under 
| the law has no righis uf immunities above the 
single adult man. 

There is nothing in the United States con- 
| stitution to prevent a woman being elected 
| President. The qualifications are that the 

President shall be thirty-five years of age and 
a native born citizen. ‘There are many thou- 
sand women who are persons and native born 
citizens, some of whom might be willing to 
acknowledge themselves as old as that, for 
the sake of being President. If the electors 
should elect to the chicf executive office a wo- 
man possessing these qualifications, it is hard 
to see why her right wo hold it would not be 
as perfect as Queen Victoria’s, or any other 
woman’s to whom a crown had come by he- 
reditary descent. 1t is true the personal pro- 
noun he is used in the constitution when 
speaking of the President, but that is only by 
rhetorical courtesy as in the declaration, ‘‘he 
that believeth shall be saved.” No one would 
think of arguing that woman was by fair im- 
plication excluded from salvation by the terms 
of this Scripture. Indeed if the question were 
presented to me as a judge, to decide by the 
force of the language alone of the constitution 
and its amendments, aside from the well- 
known opinions and intentions of its framers, 
whether women had not already the right of 
suffrage, I cannot imagine the argument that 
would convince me they had not, 

But when the right of voting is accorded to 
women, as I feel assured it will be, I hope it 
will be by the deliberate concession of men, 
rather than by a snap judgment, giving plain 
words a fair meaning but not the meaning in 
the minds that used them. 

The whole question of women’s voting is 
simply a matter of fair play. Men claim to 
be the representatives of the political rights of 
women but the claim Has no foundation: 


1. Bccause it is of the essence of repre- 
sentation that the constituents should control 
the represgutative, either by dictating his con- 
duet or determining his authority and sub- 
stituting another, neither of which have wo- 
men the power to do. 

2. Because the representation is the worst 
kind of rotlen-borough representation, because 
the man who represents himself, and his wife 
and five grown up daughters, counts in the 
political state only just the same as the man 
who represents only himself. 

3. Because a large proportion of women, 
who have no husbands, are not represented at: 
all. 

4, Because voting is itself the primal po- 
litical function of constituting the represent- 
ative, and in political matters is never permit- 
ted to be done by proxy. 

On a street in this city lives a family man 





door at which they knock. Unless there is 


anc women from each other stronger than 
custom, law, prejudice and passion, they will | 
soon be confounded in a common life; and the | 
professions, commerce, trade and politics will | 
be conducted by each alike. 

The women are right in saying,—as Daniel 
Webster said about “legislating the law of Na- | 
ture’’ into Texas—that the more natural and 
fixed their sphere is by the Maker of us all, 
the less necessary it is to fence them in by 
statute or out by disfranchisement. Why say 
women shall not vote if they really wish to? | 
And if they don’t wish to, what harm can | 
come of allowing them the privilege ? 

The truth is, the question is not a bit new, 
nor its difficulties a whit greater or less than | 
they have been for three thousand years or so."! 

Plato, in the fifth book of the “Republic,” | 
furnishes one of the most thorough, radical, | 
able discussions of the woman question that | 
was ever published. We could only wish that 
some of those who discuss it to-day as a new 
question would acquaint themselves with its 
very ancient, classic history. We think they 
might find some of theirown arguments much | 
better stated, and discover, too, that some of | 
the weapons they are using have a boomerang 
tendency to return and pierce their projectors. 
Let us save what is true and gvod in this use- 
ful agitation from ruining itself by excess and 
ignorance.—Liberal Christian. 


Sati 


POLITICAL RIGHTS OF WOMEN. 


|The following admirable statement of wo- 
man’s right to the ballot was published, sev- 
eral weeks ago,in the Portland Press. It is 
written by Judge Talbot, a gentleman whose 
high social and political reputation give ad- 
ditional weight to the argument. Doubtless 
this article helped secure the favorable hear- 
ing and large vote which followed. The Wo- | 





man Suffragists of Maine would do well to re- | 
publish it in the form of a tract.| 

Mr. Epiror, —It would presentmy own 
opinions in a more favorable light, and be more | 
agreeable to me to discuss this subject from 
my own point of view and in my own order, 
rather than from your point of view and in 
apparent controversy with you; but you will 
pardon a few additional suggestions. 

I have looked over the constitution and I 
do not find the slightest. ground for your as- 
sertion that “‘the theory of our government, 
as expressed in the constitution and laws, re- 
gards the family as a unit, and the husband 
as the proper representative of the family.” 





with -a wife, eight children and two female 
servants, one dozen in all, The next house is 
occupied by a club of twelve old bachelors. 
Now government concerns itself mainly with 
questions of taxation, education, the preser- 
vation of the public peace and morality, the 
repression and punishment of crime, and, inter- 
national disputes liable to issue inwar. What 
interest have these twelve old bachelors in the 
education of children, unless they happen to 
be of a benevolent aud sentimental turn? 
What in the preservation of temperance and 
purity? As to the first, they set a pernicious 
example of intemperance, and female inno- 
cence and chastity are their prey. While tax- 
ation is levied mainly upon consumption, the 
tax is levied equally upon the family and upon 
theclub. If it isa matter of war, What care the 
twelve bachelor exempts, save that it will of- 
fer them an opportunity to make fortunes in 
army contracts or speculations in stocks. But 
four boys from the other house must go to the 
war, and one be killed, and one lose a leg, be- 
vre it is over, and four girls must wait to see 


if the war spares them a lover and a husband, — 


or the wrecks of one. And yet the political 
weight of this bachelor household in the State 
is just twelve times as great as that of this 
family. By giving the wife and servants the 
ballot and making one house count against 
the other as four to twelve, should we not 
proximate towards a just arragement ? - 

I do not know what you mean by your in 
sinuation that advocates of woman voting 
have lost'their Saxon attachment to home, 
and their respect for the family relation. It 
is in the interest of home and to give the fam- 
ily more political weight that the ballot is 
asked fora class of citizens confessedly more 
attached to temperance, purity, order and all 


that gives the family its best influence and the 
o 


home its sacredness, 

Your idea that voting would tax with un- 
due labor the female sex, even with the liber- 
ty not to vote, I do not wellcomprehend. A 
man might live to be seventy-five years old 
and never miss an election, and yet not give 
an hour a year to the performance of his polit- 
ical duties. It might as well be pleaded that 


| a man could not go to the polls because he had 


his dinner to eat—a service which costs him 
about one hundred hours a year to perform. 
But if her lord and master begrudge the ten 
minutes it took a woman to go to the ballot 
box, the most exacting and thrifty husband 


| ought to be satisfied if she would take her knit- 
| ting work along, or do an errand to the gro- 


cers by the way. 

But it may be you mean woman has not time 
to read the newspapers, talk politics and at- 
tend political meetings. But this she does al- 
ready without protest, and by general consent. 
The newspaper comes into the house and is 
read by women and children. The structure 
of society is such that it is impossible to inter- 
est man alone in science, religion, art or phil- 
osophy, without interesting woman in like de- 
gree, so intimate are the associations of the 
two sexes. Every experienced politician 
knows that a political excitement of the mas- 
ses to carry a general or State election is im- 
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possible unless the active codperation of the 
women is secured. A popular orator comes 
along before election to advise us how to vote; 
he stands up before an audience where the 
women, who have nothing to do with it, fill 
all the convenient seats, while the men, who 
have all to do with it, stand in the aisles and 
door ways, and absurdly begins his address 
with: “Ladies and gentlemen!” Nay we 
have employed and paid the eloquent persua- 
sion of women in electioneering, and, they say, 
revolutionized States by the means. We car- 
ry women all through the campaign to politi- 
cal shows and processions, and when election 
comes we quietly say to her, **This is washing 
day, I don’t think you have time to g> round 
the corner and vote.” Is not this a good deal 
like trying a great case with law and fact, ar- 
gument and instruction to a jury of twelve 
men, and after they have all heard it, telling 
the sheriff to send the six gentlemen in the 
front row out to bring in the verdict, and to 
send the six gentlemen in the back row about 
their business ? 

The fact is, to give the ballot to women 
would not only be reinforcing the public mor- 
ality by introducing an element on the whole 
confessedly superior in purity and virtue, but 
it would reinforce the intellectual ability in full 
as great a proportion. Women have admira- 
ble qualities for politics; their attachments 
are strong and permanent; they are adroit and 
successful canvassers, already called in to pro- 
mote public charities and to organize Sanitary 
Commissions and do other work substantially 
political. They are powerful persuaders, not 
dashed as readily as we by adverse arguments, 
but holding to their faith with persistent fidel- 
ity and feeling, where man’s logic might lead 
him to skepticism and denial. 

G. F. TALBor. 

Portland, Maine. 


FOREIGN ITEMS. 


PRUSSIA. 

The school system seems destined to un- 
dergo an ordeal in Germany, as well as in 
this country. We trust that in both it may 
come out stronger and purer from the wrestle 
with its foes, 

The trouble is, there, that church and State 
are still united. Here, that the priesthood 
would. gladly inaugurate a similar status. 
America takes, of course, a resolute stand; 
but Germany has more before her; she must 
climb, As the map stands at present, many 
and large districts professing Romanism are 
subject to the dominion of Prussia, and must 
look to the Berlin Diet as their only court on 
extra-judicial matters. From all such dis- 
tricts comes a strong voice in favor of clerical 
supervision (i.e. meddiing) in educational es- 
tablishments. Bishops and parishes protest 
against the excellent new law which is about 
to be enforced, provided it can squeeze through 
the conservatively disposed Upper House, as 
Minerva grant it may. Lutherans are 
not slow to swell the prayers and petitions 
which come in by daily bundreds at Berlin. 
Of course there is no reason why a minister 
should not be elected, or put on the school 
committee; butevery reason why such a body 
should not be exclusively or even chiefly cler- 
ical; and we hope the German Government 
(i. e. Prince Bismarck,) will remain deaf to all 
such nonsense. 





BAVARIA. 

In Bavaria, too, church and State, those 
unfortunate Siamese twius whom a little reso- 
lution and a neat scalpel might so easily sever 
with an infinite accession of health and lon- 
gevity to both, are struggling together as we 
may imagine poor Chang and Eng to have 
done, iu those trying junctures of irritability 
which will always abound in fraternal expe- 
rience, so long as boys continue to be such. 
The last news was that Eng was afflicted with 
paralysis. Let it be hoped that the brethren 
have parted; and, if their example is copied 
at Munich, we may look for much good to 
come in the lively, artistic, and self-regenera- 
tive little Kingdom of Bavaria, 

SWITZERLAND. 

The endeavor to render the representative 
system in Switzerland more traly popular 
seems to have failed for this year. We hope 
it may be taken up again, since the spirit of 
Dulchthal and Stauffacher on the Miitli, 
and of Winkebried at Sempach, seems now 
scarcely recognizable in the governmental 
Structure of this aristocratic republic,—that 
which was ultra-democratic and progressive 
in the thirteenth century appearing rather 
effete and exclusive in the light of to-day. 
The old spirit still breathes there, however, 
and will make itself felt, as we trust, in order- 
ly, solid and enduring refurms. 

FRANCE. 

Poor France is coming down to hard pan 
With regard to the payment of her milliards. 
This ingenious term, which has probably been 
introduced into all our arithmetics published 
Since the late series of insane catastrophies 
usually known as the Franco-Prussian war, 
denotes one thousand million. Now, even 
though a franc be less in value than one of 
our “quarters,” it becomes rather a serious 
Matter when multiplied in this vast way; and 
the administration shows sigus of being oblig- 
ed to go from ‘Won't you?” to“‘must” in re- 
fard to Cans-Othenirse—the three years will 
800n pass ; and Prussia’s foot must remain un- 
Shakably planted on the proudest neck that 
ever bowed to conquerer. Of the “dismem- 
berment of France” we will not speak. Of 
Course, she had no right to the possession of 
Loraine or Asatia in the first place; and yet, 
in the present age, which is, or ought to be, 
Preeminently an era of the recognition of 
Popular volition, the wishes of their inhab- 


itants ought to have some weight in the bal- 
ance; but with regard to her proper self, we 
heartily wish that France may be able to rid 
herself of an eternally-present foreign police, 
aggravating and embittering her people into 
misanthropic demons. In order to effect 
this deliverance, money by the chariot-load is 
needed. Voluntary contributions have reach- 
ed the sum of 23,000,000. The ladies, more- 
over, are praiseworthily active in this enter- 
prize; but the amount demanded is so enor- 
mous that nothing short of organized compul- 
sion in the matter of Cans can raise it,in a 
country still poisoned by Bonapartism, a sys- 
tem founded upon the dreadful theory that 
two and two make ten. 
SPAIN. 

Madrid is hungry and destitute. Amadeus 
is hated by the multitude; but with more of 
nature than of logic. They would do more 
wisely (only that distress is so seldom wise), 
to hate Philips 2nd and 3rd; or rather, to de- 
plore the venom of the one, the folly of the 
other, which have bequeathed to Spain a leg- 
acy of weakness, poverty, and humiliation not 
easy to be borne. 

The persecution and final repulsion of a 
population so remarkable for industry, ingen- 
uity and mechanical skill as the Moors of 
Spain, resulted (as the Spanish barons fore- 
saw, when they made their spirited remon- | 
strance), in the decay of those arts on which 
both domestic and commercial prosperity de- 
pend, and proved as disastrous to the country 
(already weakened by expensive foreign wars 
and internally destructive inquisitions,) as 
the prowess and enterprise of the English and 
Dutch, or as the national arrogance and greed 
of foreign dominion. No one can see the end 
of this distress and perplexity. We would 
not exult over the fallen; but cannot express 
strong hopes of a bright future for Castile. 

J. H. A. 


- _—<—— 


OVERWORKED WOMEN. 


When a woman performs, worthily, the du- 
ties which fall to her as a wife and mother, 
her lot is at best a hard one, and all the care 
and love which her husband and children can 
bestow upon her will but scantily repay her 
for the toil and hardships she is constantly un- 
dergoing for their sakes, The soul of a con- 
scientious mother is filled with anxiety for the 
welfare of her children, and self is always a 
secondary consideration. In caring for them, 


a whole vat of pulp had been spoiled. After 
giving the paper made from it warehouse room 
for four years, Mr. East sent it up to his agent 
in London to be sold “for what it would feteh.” 
“For what it will fetch !’’ said the agent, mis- 
understanding the meaning; “‘well, it certain- 
ly is a novelty, but he must not expect too 
much.’ So he sold the whole at a considera- 
dle advance upon the market price, and wrote 
to the mills for as much more as he could get. 
The surprise of Mr. East may be imagined. 
He hastened to tell his wife, who found cour- 
age to confess her share in the fortunate acci- 
dent, and to claim a reward, which she receiv- 
ed in the shape of a new cloak. Mr. East kept 
his secret, and fur a short time supplied the 
market with the novel tint, until the demand 
far exceeded the supply,and other makers, 
a faae the means used, competed with 
im. 





The good example of London, has provoked 
New York to wholesome emulation. Punish- 
ment has at last been inflicted upon a dealer 
in obscene publications, Patrick J. Bannon 
was last week sentenced by Judge Benedict to 
pay $500 fine, and to suffer imprisonment for 
one year, for sending filthy literature through 
the mails, advertising itin public schools, &c., 
Now that one of these scoundrels has been got 
at, is it not time that Boston should make a 
similar éffort in this direction? Or shall we 
almit that even New York exceeds us in mo- 
rality ? 





A SPECIAL OFFER Ss - 


The Woman’s Journal given with other Pub- 
lications. 
We have made arrangements to furnish either of 
the Publications named below at the following re- 
duced rates. Payment must be made in advance. 


Littell’s Living Age and Woman’s Journal...... $9.00 
North American Keview and Woman’s Journal.. 
The Atlantic Monthly and Woman’s Journal.... 
Harper’s Monthly and Woman’s Journal........ 
Harper’s Weekly and Woman's Journal......... 
Harper’s Bazarand Woman’s Journal ee 
Uld and New and Woman’s Journal............. 
Lippincott’s Magazine and Woman’s Journal.... 
Galaxy and Woman’s Journal. ...........0e0ee005 
Scribner's Monthly and Woman’s Journal....... 
Every Saturday and Woman’s Journal........... 
Frank Leslie’s Lady’s Journal and Wom. Jour’l. 
Frank Leslie’s Lady’s Mag. and Woman’s Jour’!. 
Godey’s Lady’s Book and Woman’s Journal.... 
Peterson's Magazine and Woman’s Journal...... 
Our Young Folks and Woman’s Journal......... 
Youth’s Companion and Woman’s Journal...... 
The Nursery and Woman’s Journal..........+++- 
The Radical and Woman’s Journal.. ° 
The Hearth and Home and Woman’s Journal... 
The Agriculturist and Woman’s Journal........ 
The National Standard and Woman’s Journal... 


The subscriptions to these Publications can com- 
mence at the time they are sent us. We cannot fur- 
nish specimen copies of any of them. We especially 
commend a careful survey of this list, as it offers great 
ynducements over the regular rates. Send your orders 
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and training their minds that they may one 
day fill their appointed places in the world, as | 
noble men and women, her brow grows wrink- | 
led and her hair gray. She is bowed down | 
with many cares; she allows herself no time | 
to rest, no time for enjoyment; she is a mar- 
tyr to her family. In many instances, we 
meet with this. It is taken by husband and 
children, as a matter of course, that mother is 
the willing slave to them all, and therefore 
they let her work on, taking no pains to light- 
en her labors, or to delegate the heaviest to 
others, until she drops down beneath her bur- 
dens, an%l too late her bereaved family mourn 
their short-sighted folly, in permitting her to 
work herself into the grave. And yet women 
are themselves directly responsible for many 
of these hardships, from which they suffer. A 
woman should start out on her marriage, 
with the firm resolution to bear only her prop- 
er share of the burden and heat of the day, 
and not to bear it all. She should reserve to 
herself as a sacred right not to sink into a 
mere housekeeping drudge, and merge all 
her individuality into a weary round of 
washing, ironing, scrubbing and baking. Her 
husband has no right to demand it of her, 
and she should not accede to his demands if 
he does. The reason we see so many prema- 
turely old American women, is because, as | 
a general rule, they are overworked. They | 
toil on, week after week, month after month, 
sacrificing all the comfort and beauty of their 
lives and finally, when their health breaks 
down under the constant strain, spend more 
money in feeing doctors, and striving to regain 
it, than would have sufficed to have hired 
some of their work done, and preserved health, 
and enjoyed life as they went along. 

Imagine that a wife should say to her hus- 
band, “Charles, suppose you give up smoking, 
this winter, ard let us take that money to 
hire the washing.” How, in nine cases out of 
ten, would Charles receive the proposition ? 
Give up smoking! Forego his precious pipe! 
Abstain from his after-dinner cigar! Never! 
She may wash or not, but he must smoke, and 
thereafter, the smoke of Charles’ cigar ascends 
gracefully toward heaven, while, unless he can 
affurd both, his wife still breathes weary sighs 
amidst the foam from her wash-tub. Many a 
woman toils heavily one day every week, to 
save a sum which vanishes in smoke from her 
husband's pipe. Now, this is all wrong, and 
woman, everywhere, should rise in rebellion 
at such a state of things. 


as¢oon as convenient, that you may receive the bene- 
tit of free numbers, premiums, etc. Address 
THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
Boston, Mass. 





PREMIUMS! PREMIUMS! ! 


The friends of the Woman Movement have done well 
for this JourNAL in the past. It isread by thousands 
every week. We shall appreciate every effort made 
to extend the circulation of this paper. Of course 
many are so circumstanced that they do not need any 
compensation. The cause is dear to them and they 
will work for it. But there are others with whom 
time is money; and we desire to lay before this class 
some inducement to work for the JouRNAL. It is 
proper that they should be compensated for their time 
and trouble. As an inducement for such to work 
for the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, we offer the following 
plendid premiums! 

PRANG’S CHROMOS. 

For THREE new cash subscribers, we will give a Chro- 
mo 9 by 12 inches in size, entitled “Power of Music.” 
Very pretty. 

For FIVE new subscribers, we will give a chromo 
called ‘Wild Roses.” 12 by 9 inches. Beautiful. 

For EIGHT new cash subscribers, we will give a chro- 
mo called ‘The Kid's Play-Ground,” size 11 by 174 
inches, Price $6.00. Very beautiful. 

For s1x new cash subscribers, we will give a very 
handsome chromo by Rosa Bonheur, (cattle scene) 
“Morning” or “Evening,’”’ size 12 by 13 inches. 

For TEN new cash subscribers, we will give an elegant 
chromo, called “Sunlight in Winter,” size 24 by 16 
inches. Price $12. Very beautiful. 

For stx new cash subscribers, we will give either 
chromo, ‘The Unconscious Sleeper’’ or “The Baby in 
Trouble.” Size 13 by 16 inches. Price $6.00. Very 


pretty. 
CLOTHES-WRINGER. 

For EIGHT new cash subscribers, we will give an ex- 
cellent Clothes-W ringer. 

(Gr In all cases where pr are d ded 
for subscribers the full price of the paper ($2.50 per 
annum) must accompany each subscription, 

Those who desire articles sent by express must pay 
express charges, on receipt of the goods. 

Cash in all cases must accompany the list of sub- 
scribers at $2.50 each. 

Address, Editors Woman’s JOURNAL, 

No. 3 Tremont Place, 
Boston, Mass, 
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Mercantile Savings Institution, 

Removed to No. 387 Washington St. 

All deposits made on or before April 1, 1872, will 
draw interest from that date. This is the only Say- 
ings Bank in the State that hasa paid up guarantee 
fund of over $200,000 for the express protection of de 
positors. 4t Mar. 9. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M.D., 


Offices-17 Hanson Street 
A few doors from Tremont Street. Boston. 


t#™ Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Dr. COLBY combines persistent energy with profes- 

















ORIGIN OF TINTED PAPER, 


More novelties are the result of accident 
than is generally supposed. The origin of 
blue-tinted paper came about bya mere slip of 
the band. William East, an English paper- 
maker, once upon atime set his men to work, 
and went away on business, While the men 
were at dinner Mrs, East accidentally let a 
blue-bag fall into one of the vats of pulp. 
Alarmed at the occurrence, she determined to 
say nothing about it. Great was the astonish- 





sional skill and long experience in the 

Treatment aad Cure ef all Diseases, 
Consultation free. 

Office Hours from 10 A.M. to4 P.M., SATURDAYS 

and SUNDAYS 2XCEPTED. tf Feb. 17. 


“VITAL MAGNETIC CURB,” 
A.so “THE MENTAL CURE,” 


Are valuable and most useful books, and show how 
disease can be eradicated by the Mind and Vital Mag- 


netism without medicine. 


They will be sent free, on socsiet of $1.50 each, by 
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E.8. HAYWARD, Magnetizer, 
Feb. 


Dover 5t., Boston. 
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culiar color of the paper, and great the anger |, 
of Mr. East when he returned and found that 


OLIVER DITSON & CO0.’S 


STANDARD MUSICAL WORKS. 
CHEAP! UNEXCELLED!! 
Beautiful Octavo Edition of Oratorios & Cantatas. 


Creation ........+++++ $ .50,Stabat Mater......... 46 
BESSA, cccceccececce rt a of Praise...... 50 
Israel in Egypt...... -50| alpurgis Night..... 75 
Judas Maccabeeus.... .50/As the Hart pants (42 Ps).38 

BMRSOB cccccccces cece -75, Come let us alng (06 Ps) 38 
Be, BME ccdcsccesoes .75\Ninety-Eighth Psalm —_.75 
BE acévdsesds cases 1.00, Woman of Samaria... 1.00 
Athalia .........0000 1,00 Hear my Prayer..... 38 


Oratorio Choruses separate, 6 cts. each. 60 cts. per doz. 


Beautiful Octavo Edition of Masses. 
Beethoven's Mass in C$ .50,Mozart’s 15th (Requi- 
Bordese’s Massin F.. .75} em) Mass......... 5 
Concone’s Mass in F. .60\Mozart’s 2d, 7th and 
Farmer's Mass in B 9th Masseseach.. .75 





TB. odbacccesesese ass, 
Gounod'’s MassSolen- = VOICOS.....-..+56 5 
Dt ccsereccccee r’s Mass 
Haydn’s 3d Mass..... MD Dy cccscescccce 1.3 
Haydn’s lst, 2d, 3d, ‘Rossini’s Messe Solen- 
4th, 7th and 8th | REM. ccc cocecces 1.60 
Masses, each..... .75|Weber’s Massin G.. .50 


Haydn’s 16th Mass... 1.00, Weber's MassinE flat .75 
De Monti’s Mass..... .75.Southard’s Massin F 38 
Mozart's Ist Mass.... .60) ee 

Mozart’s 12th Mass.. 45° in D 


Complete Operas, Full Vocal Score. 
INCLUDING RECITATIVES, $1.00 EACH. 


Faust, Finkiio, MARTHA, TRAVIATA, SOMNAM- 
BULA, Don GIOVANNI, MaRRIAGE of FiGago, Nor- 
MA, ERNANI, Preciosa, TrovatTore, Fra Dta- 
VoLo, Lucretia Borat, LUCIA. 

*,* The above can be had of any Music Dealers or 
the Publishers. Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price. 
Oliver Ditson & Co.,| C. H. Ditson & Co. 

Boston. 711 Broapway, N. Y. 

Mar. 16 tf 
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PIANO MANUFACTURERS. 
Call and Examine. 
385 Washington St., Boston. 10— 








“WILLIAM BOURNE, 


Piano-Forte Manufacturer. 
WAREROOMS, 


490 Washington Street, 


No. 
BOSTON. 
Julyl5. PIANOS EXCHANGED AND TO LET. ly 





CARPETINGS. 


J. LOVEJOY & SONS 


ARE NOW OFFERING 


A FULL AND COMPLETE ASSORTMENT 


—or— 


CARPETINGS, 


New and Elegant Patterns, 


Axminster and Brussels. 


English and American 


INGRAINS, 
IN LARGE VARIETY. 


Mar. 16. No. 14 Summer St. 8t 





Woman Suffrage Tracts, 
PUBLISHED BY 


The American Woman Suffrage Associa= 
tion. 

HENRY WARD BEECHER—Address at the 

Cooper Institute, New York, Feb. 2, 1860. 


No. 1. 


No.2. GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS—Speech in 
the New York Constitutional Convention, 


July 19, 1867. 


JOHN STUART MILL — Speech in the Brit 
ish Parliament, May 20, 1867. 


No. 3. 


THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON — 
“Ought Woman to Learn the Alphabet?” 
From the Atlantic Monthly, February, 1859. 


No. 4. 


SAMUEL E. SEWALL—“The Legal Condi- 
tion of Women in Massachusetts.” New 
and revised edition. 


GEORGE F. HOAR—‘‘Woman’s Right and 
the Public Welfare.’’ Speech before a Com- 
mittee of the Massachusetts Legislature, 
April 14, 1869. 

JOHN HOOKER—‘“The Bible and Woman 
Suffrage.” 

GEO. WM. CURTIS—“Fair Play for Wo- 
men.” Delivered before the American Wo- 
man Suffrage Association, New York, May 
12, 1870 

For sale at the office of the 


Woman’s Journal, 


3 Tremont Place, Boston. 


No. 5. 


No. 6. 


No. 7. 


No. 8. 


Price 5 cents, singly; four for 10 cents; $2 per hun- 
dred. 

GG” Single copies will be sent by mail postpaid on 
receipt of 5 cents, or four for 10 cents, free of postage. 
Also, JOHN STUART MILL’S late admirable 
work, “Taz SussecTion ov Womun.” 25 cents, or 
30 cents by mail. Feb. 18. 
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to the Woman’s JOURNAL Boston. 


WHEELER & WILSON’S 


tnd of wt ey 
n 
tight, and the moet fA 


This practical and eas~ 





ex ment; ® 

ital, and inventive gea- 
ius huve been uevo’ed to its improvement for years, 
till now, with 

ITS NEW SILENT FEED, 

our present *‘Lock-stitch’”’ Machine has no equal in the 
world. The WHEELER & WILSON’S is Relig’ 
Economical and Noiseless. It answers the wants 
the household completely. It has received the HIGH~ 
EST PREMIUMS over all—as a Family Macuine—em 
both sides of the Atlantic. 

(a Reliable and active Agents and Canvassers are 
wanted for this popular Sewing Machine, em 
New England. Machines sold on installmeeats; 
favorable. Apply to 

H.C. HAYDEN, Agent, 


Office, No. 228 Washington Street, Boston. 
Mar. 25. — bed 
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DON’T BUY YOUR PIANOS, ORGANS, STOOLS 
OR COVERS until you visit the PALACE OF MU- 
SIC, 1 Pemberton conan, The above cut represent» 
the Piano that we will sell by paying $1 per day for 
one year; being an segaatiy cory rosewood case, 
patna Octave, Over Strung, Full size Piano, with im- 

rov arp. 

’ Examine the Piano that we sell for #450 cish or $2.25. 

Fad day for one year, being the celebrated Lome 
cale Grand Square 74 Octave Piano, for power, 

note ond quality of tone surpassing any Piano inthe 

market. 

Great variety of Second-hand Pianos and A ge 
o- “ the principal makers, for sale for the 
original cost. 

lso, Agents for Briggs’ Patent Portable Ottossam 
Music Portfolio Piano Stool. 

Have you seen the Eureka Grand Organ, that we 
sel by paying 50 cents per day for one year, with sim 
stops, two sets of reed, got up in the form of an ele- 
gant side-board? Be sure and call and examine be- 

ore buying these instruments elsewhere. 
Palace of Music Grand Squnre Piare Ce. 

June 10. ly G. W. NORRIS, Presideat. 


raw & Co., 
Importers of 


8am. Laycock & s0ns 


Braman, Sha 
ENGLISH 


Hair Seating, 


AND 





MANUFACTURERS 


PARLOR SUITS, 


Reclining Chairs, Sofas, Lounges, é&¢.. 
Salesrooms, 27 Sudbury, cor. Por tlaud S.. 

} BOSTON. 
Factory---East Cambridge. 


Mercy B. Jackson, M. D.,. 
681 TREMONT ST., 
Gives particular attention to the Diseases of 
Women. 
. Office hoursfrom 8 to9 A. M. and 2to4P. M. 
Mar. 11. 


MRS. L. R. SPRINGER, 


Importer and dealer in Decaleomanie, Diaphanty 
and Materials, Holly Wood articles, Opa) Vases, etex 
Free Instructions in Decaleomanie. ax flowern, 
Fruit, etc., taught with all the latest Improvemeatn, 
Foliage, by an entirely new process, taught n one ea 
son. Decalcomanie Depot, 351 Wasbington Street. 
May 27. ly 


Jan. 6. Or: 
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ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1872. 
A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER. 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


Devoted to the interests of WomAN, to her education~ 
al, industrial, legal and political Equality, end espe 
cially to her Rigut or Su¥FRAGE. 
Published Every Saturday by its Proprie= 
tors, in Boston, Chicage and St. Loais. 
Jutia Warp Howe, Lucy Stone, Hexney B. 
BLACKWELL and T. W. Hicarnson, Editors. Mare 
A. Livermore, Corresponding Editor. 
St. Louis Address, Fanny Hory, 615 CRestaut St. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

Tak Woman’s JouRNAL.—The friends of Womam 
Suffrage who wish to a the issue elear from em~ 
tangling alliances with other reforms sud the endless 
host of .ncividual whims and vagaries—who would 
pursue it with the same singleness of aim that marks 
the movement in England, and the temperance and, 
other special reforms in this country, have established: 
a weekly paper, the WOMAN’S JOURNAL, publishedi 
in Boston and Chicago, and edited by Mrs. Livermere,, 
Mrs. Lucy Stone, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mz. Wm 
Lloyd Garrison and Mr. T. W. Higginson, assisted by 
accomplished friends of the cause. The Woman’s 
JouRnaAL is a fair and attractive paper im appearance; 
while the —— nd spirit of its artieles, aud the 
nity, self-respect, good-humor and eaynestaess of 
tone, will show how profoundly mistakes are these 
who suppose that folly and extravaganee aze nesessa~ 
rily characteristic of the discussion ef the questien.. 
The JouRNAL 1s indispensable to these who weald 
truly understand the character of the movement amg 
measure its progiess.—Harper’s We 


TERMS: 
$2.50 a year, invariably in advance. Singje cogs, & 
cents. 








CLUB RATES: 

Any person sending five subscribers wil! receive m 
sixth copy FREE. Ten copies will be forwarded on me~ 
ceipt of $20.00. 

pecimen copies sent on receipt of two-seat stam 


for postage. 
wh Liberal terms to canvassers. 
For sale and subscriptions received by Tra Naw 
ENGLAND News Co., 41 Court street, Boston, and 
THe AMERICAN News Co., 119 Nassau street, 


York. 

RATES OF ADVERTISING—One square of eight 
lines, first insertion, $1.00; su uent insertion, 5@ 
cents. Business notices 20 cents perline. The praia 
for advertising is uniform and inflexible. 


Boston Orvice—3 Tremont Place, rear of "Tremen!~ 

House, and second door from Beacon street. _ 

All communications for the WOMAN’s JovEras,, 

and all letters relating to its editorial managemens, 
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Special Premiums. 

For Ons new subscriber, we will give Prang’s beau- 
tiful chromo, “Grace Darling, or the Rescue ;”" price 
62.50. 

For Two new subscribers, we will give Prang’s steel 
engraving, ‘Our Woman Warriors,” worth $5.00. 

For Tew new subscribers, we will give Prang’s fine 
new chromo, “Boyhood of Lincola,” worth $15.00. 


| a For Premium List see third page. 

ta” Ove Frienps will confer a great favor upon 
us, ifin purchasing goods from an advertisement seen 
in our columns, they say that they saw thesame in the 
Woman's JouRNAL. 


~~ - —<—— - — 

Eacu subscriber will find the date at which his sub- 

scription expires on his paper. When he pays his an- 

nual subscription, the changed date of the paper will 
“be his receipt. 





PETITIONS. 
Let those who have the suffrage petitions 
circulate them as soon as possible, and return 
them with such names as can be procured, 
either to the office of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, 
or to C. K. Whipple, at 19 Pinckney St., Bos- 
ton, (instead of 43 Bowdvin St., as on the pe- 
titions). 





A NEW PREMIUM. 
To any one who will send us two new sub- 
scribers for the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, we will 
give the very sensible and excellent book “Out 
OF HER SPHERE,” by Lizzie Boynton Hark- 
ert, price $1.00. 
See notice of this book in another column. 








WHETHER SHE LIKES IT OR NOT. 


The True Woman publishes extracts from a 
discourse delivered in Baltimore, by the Rev. 
J. F. W. Ware, on the topic “Shall we Marry 2” | 
Mr. Ware cannot help saying many sensible 
things, but he discusses the question from a 
man’s point of view, and like the first Adam, 
lays the blame on woman. 

He says :— 

“I do not wonder that many women should 
feel the actual position in which many women 
are, their disabilities, sorrows and shames, but 
I do wonder that they suppose that laws are to 
remove things which have grown up among, 
and because of, women themselves; are purely 
their own from inceptjon to conclusion; I do 
wonder that they will not see that the great 
harm to woman is in ber own sex, and that 
no ballot or jury or property right can mene it. 
I grant everything I hear of man’s mistake 
about, his wrong toward woman, but I marvel 
that it is uot seen, her own greater mistake 
aud wrong toward herself.”’ ? 

The young girl who has played with her 
brother, until at sixteen he goes to college, is 
not tu be blamed because she cannot go with 
him, 

Is it her fault that remunerative industries 
are denied her? Did she reckon herself politi- 
cally with idiots? Did she make the law 
which denies to a wife the right to sell her 
land, or will her money, or be guardian of her 
children ? Can she, if she would, escape the 
belitUeing effect of all this social and legal 
wrong? Is itreally all her fault that she tries 
to be satisfied with worsted work and water 
colors? Let Mr. Ware “Put himself in her 
place.” Again he says:— 

“It is not because of the young man that the 
boarding house has become so popular with 
married people. I: is the woman who wants 
to go to board to escape duty, responsibility, 
home. That phrase, ‘declining housekeep- 
ing,’ is the sugar-coat over a very bitter de- 
cline in women, a decline in household ambi- 
tions and virtues and tastes. Lucy Stone, at | 
the Women’s Convention here, uttered this, | 
which to my thought is atrocious. I seized | 
my pencil and put it ou paper that I might be | 
sure of it. ‘Woman's work is good fur wo- 
man to do, provided a woman likes to do it. 
But if she do not like it, it is not good fur her 
to do.’ That is fatal to all work and is not 
true. A woman's work is good to do because | 
it is woman’s work, because if she wi!l not do | 
it, it becomes in the lowest sense menial or is 
left undone. Itis the leaving undone of wo- 
man’s work, much of which vo menial can do, 
it is the re usal of woman to take the houora- 
ble tasks and self-denials that, as wife and 
mother, devolve upon her; it is ber self release 
from the higher law of her sex; it is her en- 
slavement to fashion on the one hand, and the 
reaching of her ambitious vanity on the other, 
which are acting fearfully against her and 


against us.’’ 


If any large number of sane women “‘declive 
housekeeping,’ there must be some good rea- 
son for it. People do not throw away dia- | 
monds or refuse to receive bags of gold and 
silver. They do not willingly take chaff for 
wheat, or bran for bread. 

Instead of throwing stones at the woman 
who flees from a position which the law fills | 
with dependence and penury, let wise men 
combine to secure legal justice to the married 
housekeeper; the best educational and indus- 
trial advantages for all women, andthe house- 
keeping problem will settle itself. All neces- 
sary work should be honored, both the duing 
and the doer. But when Harriet Hosmer 
can chisel from the marble creatious of beauty 
that, “are a joy forever,” it would be a pitiful 
thing for her to be compelled to spend her 
days in the care of buttons and brooms dishes 
and dust, potatoes and pies. 

Good and necessary as these things are, 
they are not good for ber, nor for the Great 
Whole. 

So also, when Mr. Ware can write words of 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 





wisdom, which two contiuents are glad to read, 
it would be pitiful if he were compelled to 
spend his days in carrying stones in a wheel- 
barrow, or mortar on his back, for a mason. 
This is man’s work ; necessary, and good to be 
done, but not good for Mr. Ware nor for the 
Great Whole. 

This theory is the only true one, and is not 
atrocious, applied either to men or women, 

Many people, by a hard necessity must work 
at what they can get, whether they like it or 
not. 

But growth, and goodness, and happiness 
come in larger measure to us all, when we are 
free to summon all our faculties and powers 
to their best and highest use. Tn Be 


———_ 


PRESIDENTIAL SUFFRAGE. 


The Joint Committee on Woman Suffrage 
reported in favor of the following Constitution- 
al Amendment :— 

The word male is hereby stricken from the 
third articles of the amendments of the con- 
stitution. Hereafter, women of this Common- 
wealth shall have the right of voting at all 
elections, and of holding all offices, upon the 
same terms, conditions and qualifications, aud 
subject to the same restrictions and disabili- 
ties as male citizens of this Commonweaith 
are, and no others. 

This amendment is under discussion in the 
House as we go to press. Mr. Towne opened 
the discussion with an able speech. 

Of the three propositions submitted that of 
Presidential Suffrage seems to us the wost im- 
portant and timely. The Federal Constitution 
refers this question to the discretion of the Leg- 
islature of each State. Within the past year, 
the Supreme Court of the United States has 
declared that women are citizens of the United 
States, and has expressly affirmed their capac- 
ity to become voters by the action of the States 
in which they reside. The National election 
only occurs once in four years, Its impor- 
tance always ensures a full vote. There are 
152.000 women in Massachusetts, more than 
three-fourths of them Americans, intelligent 
educated women. It is said these women do 
not want to vote. Wesay they do. Weask the 
Legislature to test their willingness by grant 
ing them the opportunity. Let their votes be 
received in separate boxes and counted sepa- 
rately. If they refuse to vote, no barm will 
fullow. If they choose to vote, they have as 
good a right as the men. 

That the immediate effect would be an 
increased Republican majority, will of course, 
be no objection to Republicans. Nor should it 
be any objection to Democrats, since they have 
no hope of carrying the State. No one sup- 
poses that the woman's vote will change the 
result in Massachusetts next fall. 

This is an additional reason for acting now, 
because, under such circumstances no bitter 
party opposition will be aroused, The Repub- 
lican party of Massachusetts is strong and 
united, can afford to take this step. The Dem- 
ocratic party, in a hopeless minority, can also 
afford to have it taken. However great the 
political consequences may eventually be, 
they will not be as immediate nor revolution 
ary. If the reform works well further steps 
may be taken after the Presidential election is 
over. 


We appeal to the liberal men of all parties in | 


the Legislature to give this measure a fair trial 
here and now. Whatever they may do or not 
do upon other measures of reform let them 
unite in enacting law giving women who are 
citizens of the State and of the United States 


equal suffrage for electors of President aid | 


Vice President in 1872. H- B. B. 


- etna 


ON E DEMOCRAT. 


‘‘Aha!”’ said Mr. Knowall; ‘Aha! that’s | 
capital; our party did a good thing in sending | 


fur Mrs. Livermore to assist them in New 
Hampshire. She’s smart enough for them.’’ 


“But, my dear Knowall,” said bis sister, 


“vou are inconsistent; you are ready to ac- 
knowledge her superiority, and declare. she 
can do mure than ten men, and yet you do not 
think her fit to vote.” 

“Oh, that’s another thing, my dear; I 
don't believe in women voting.” 

“But you believe in having them make it 
as easy as possible for you ?” 

“Certainly Ido. But it does please a man 


to think how worked up the Democrats must | 


be, poor things! They have no woman trump 
to play.” 

“Where is Mrs. Stanton ?” asked his sister. 

**Possibly she might do, but beside her I do 
not think you can mention one woman who is 
a Democrat; it is a singular fact they are al- 
most without exception good Republicans. 
Mrs. Livermore once remarked, they searched 
Massachusetts as with a candle to find a Dem- 
ocratic woman to present some petition and 
couldn't do it.” 

“But Mrs. Livermore did not know your 
sister, dear, at that time.” 

“Know you? bless your heaft! you a Dem- 
ocrat! how could you be, you, who have been 
taught all the Republican creed from A to 
&,from your youth up? My sister a Dem- 
ocrat! that is good! Thank goodness you can- 
not vote.” 

“Listen, skeptic: when war visited us your 
sister gave all the strong arms she could to 
the government, and then presented her own 
weak ones, for in the past as now, women 
may work and women win but man reaps the 


glory. When you wrote from your distant | and partly to butter-makers, and brought 


from one to two dollars per can, and that he 
and dangusous post for help, ary hands carried | supposed nine-tenths of all the milk sold in 


to Congress your petition, and presented it Boston was treated in that way, and that it 
to your friends, certain Republican Senators; | «gave better satisfaction” than pure milk, be- 
they were rich in promises; in fact, the most cause it kept better, and did not taste so much 
promising class of men during the war were | of the cow. He also said that this milk went 

ites to the very best families in Boston, and this 
these same men, but performances were en- | was confirmed by my friend who showed me 
tirely out of their line; day after day they 


his horse. 
kept me waiting, and no help; at last, with 





Now this little “‘route’’ of 200 cans, at the | 





Christians, I suppose) obey the commands and 
receive the teachings of Christ. Each hus- 
| band is Pope, and infallible to his wife! Who 
| is to be the infallible Pope of unmarried wo- 
| men we are not told. Perhaps it is mar in 
| the aggregate. And here a grave question 
presents itself. Is it man in the aggregate 
who is to be the “‘head” of woman in the ag- 
gregate? Oris each single and separate in- 


| Sanee precisely as all Christians (male 


faltering steps, I went to a Democratic Sena- 


it was given promptly. Afterward when a 
great wrong came to light, and my ‘feeble wo- 
manly’ assistance was req ired, I went with a 
quiet appeal backed by hundreds of good Re- 
publican names, and asked for justice for the 


tor whom I had never seen and asked his aid; | 


| explained that when they “run it a good deal | 
| he did measure, and that he used a lactometer | 
| and fixed it so that it stood just right by that | 


| 
| 
rate of treatment thus observed, stole $30 dol- 
] 


lars’ worth of cream per day and replaced it 
with water, and when I remarked to the youth 
that he did not measure his sugar and salt, he 


dividual woman to obey some single, separate 
and individual man? It might make consid- 
erable difference! Man io the aggregate 
might decree one thing, and man in the con- 
crete quige another. In which case what is 
poor distracted woman to do? 


instrument.” 
Ata meeting of milk consumers in Boston, 


recently, it was stated by a learned divine 
that the mortality among infants in this city 
in summer is frightful, that in one season 
within a few years one thousand infants died 
in one hundred days, and he attributed this 
| mortality to impure food, and especially to 
adulterated milk. A physician of high au- 
thority supported this view, and said that in 
his opinion the disease known as cholera in- 


wronged. A Republican Senator said: ‘Mer- 
cy, child, don’t look for justice in Washington ; 
| it is the last place on earth to find it.” I tried 
| others, all the same; at last Democratic hands 
anid voices took it up, and wrong was made 
| right. When the soldiers with weary eyes 
| begged me for some trifle not then allowed by 
‘Hospital Regulations,’ I turned again for help 
| to those who talked the loudest, and was told 
‘we must not interfere, we cannot help it’; but 





impure milk, 
Now. without discussing the abstract value 
| to the State of a thousand babies, more or less, 


ostentation, only a quiet ‘come to me.’ 
money was required (and when wasit not, by | 
those of us who were working a ‘woman’s 
work’ for Uncle Sa:n?) we were told by more 
| than one Republican, ‘I won’t give acent; the 
| whole thing is a cheat; the soldiers fare better 

than we do at home; but a Democrat said: | of Boston will take upon such a revelation as 
| 


the surplus babies as food; but we recognize 
their inalienable right under the constitution 
to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, 


milk. 


‘If you need money begin with this, and keep j the foregoing, because they are allmen and 
The men of Boston 


my name asecret ; even Democratic dollars are | elected by men alone. 
| unpopular now. And so it came to pass, 
brother Knowall, that I, whose entire youth 
had been favored with long arguments on the 
| superiority, goodness and worth of the ‘Re- 
publican party,’ had my eyes opened, and I 
| saw the men I had been taught to love and re- 
| spect, putting ‘our candidate’ before the best 
|} man, ‘our claims’ before justice, and ‘our 
| platform’ before our country. Democrats did, 
| for once asking, the thinzs Republicans always 
| ‘forgot’; and as to the contrabands, bless you! 
| The Republicans talked ‘negro,’ ‘poor negro,’ 
incessantly, and the Democrats said ‘nigger,’ 
| but hel,ed us twice as much. Ask our con- 
traband pupils if you don't believe me. 

“The little band of Democrats in Congress 
| during the war won the admiration of all good | 
| people by their quiet getermin: tion and ready 


the care of babies is not their peculiar prov- 
ince, But if they assume to represent the 
women of Boston we call upon them to do 
so in this case. Let them ascertain the facts 
and break up this iniquitous and inhuman 
If women were voters, this out- 
terminated. The 


swindle, 
rage would be promptly 


calling attention to this subject. If our mu- 
nicipal and State authorities have any of the 
milk of human kindness in their bosoms they 
will put an end to the traflic in adulterated 
milk for the benefit of the babes of Boston. 

H. B. B. 





—<-= 


THE REASON WHY. 


Miss Smilie, preaching in Dr. Cuyler’s pul- 


| amid jeers and scoffs. We heard Republicans 
say—leaders too —- ‘We must break ——; he isa 
Democrat,’ or ‘It will never do for to be- | 
| come too popular; it will ‘ruin another State 
for our party.’ ‘Certainly not; hunt up some- 
thing and get him ont ofthe way.’ Now, my 
| dear Knowall, we expected ail these things of 
the Democrats because we believed them to- 
tally depraved and given up to their idols, but 
it grieved and surprised us to find them in the 


the church door shook the Papal throne. As 
the contest between learned doctors waxes 





observe upon what general principle the objee- 

tion to woman preaching is based. 
ohe poiat made alike by all the opposers of 
| this so-called innovation — one underlying 

principle upon which, as a foundation, the 

whole superstructure of their arguments is 
party we had honored, and after a mental | Pased. And whatis thisprinciple? No more 
| struggle which you would not understand we | !0V less bold a one than this:—The absolute 
became a Democrat—that is if being a Demo- | “4 utter subjection of woman as womgn to 
crat means the best possible men in office, | 
virtue before dollars, cleanliness before tobac- | 
co and whiskey, honor and the good of the 
whole people before ‘our platform,’ wise rulers 
| irrespective of party, and politics clean enough 
for women to handle. If this is being a Dem- 
ocrat then I am one, and Mrs. Livermore | ¥@l or spiritual qualification—simply and only 
need never search with a candle again.” | that this would be coming out from a subject 
position and asserting equality. 

Dr. Joseph T. Duryea, in the Jadependent 


man as nian, 

The reason that woman must not preach is 
—not that it renders her less feminine and 
lovely, not that it is incompatible with other 


“Well, sister, you are the first Democrat | 
ever known in our family, and you wiil turn | 
out a good Republican before you are forty, | 
I'll wager. When educated women take to 
| politics heaven help us poor dogs who gener- 
ally vote without much interest In the matter. 
I shall have to quit smoking and take to read- 
ing if you enter the lists.” | cise of authority ;” therefore women should 

And Knowall left for his club to enjoy a | not preach. 
| long gossip and incessant smoke while his Dyke, in the same paper, and of Prof. S.C. 
| sister devoted an hour to her German studies, | Bartlett, D. D., in the Chicago Advance of 
KATE TRUE. March 7th, ave also based upon this same prin. 
ciple. Rev. Mr. Johnson, at the meeting of the 
Presbytery, expressed the idea more forcibly 


the man is to rule the woman. Whatever in- 
volves authority pertains to the man.’’ He 


| - —<—— 


MILK FOR BABES. 


never allow a woman to dictate to me!” 


startling assertion in regard to the adulteration | 
of milk by the retailers :— 

Let me state what I saw a few weeks since 
in the city of Boston. I had been often told 
by one who knew best that nearly all the 
three million dollars worth of milk yearly sold 


the panic-stricken clergy. 
authority’’ means, in plain English, merely 
asserting equality. Were women to forbid 


| in this city is both skimmed and watered. “I | men to preach, telling them their sphere of | 


should like to see it done,’ said I. “When | duty lay in their workshops, or on their farms, 


will you go?’ said he. “To-day, if youare.| og cag sh 
ready.” We went to look ata horse in a dirty | ond ag an Castes canes ee hare, Ge 
| stable, in which were three or four stalls, a | woman “is to rule the man,” this would be a 

milk wagon, sleigh, etc.,a littlebeforenoon. A | “usurpation” of “authority.” Not disputing 
young man was there in charge, and on the | 7p ;, title, but simply claiming an equal ore 
floor were about fifty 8 1-2 quart cans of milk. ae 3 * i 2 i al “ ok. ” al 
On a large chest, probably for ice, were two | pee Waee Clem, 3 ey Cans 
small bags and a bottle. Talking sociably | ity. This, however, is the very thing to which 
meanwhile, { tasted and found one bag was | our divines object. Not ouly do they not “al- 

‘ ad fe 7? H 

| sugar, the other salt. And this,” said I, low a woiwan to dictate” to them, but they 


tasting from the bottle, “is burnt molasses.” ; 
> refuse to allow her not to be dictated by them. 





“No,” said he, “it is burnt sugar, the best re- , 
fined sugar”’ Then he took a tin quart, re- “As Christ rules the church, the man is to 
moved - stoppers from 4 cans, -_ — rule the woman.” Why then each man is a 
| stg ha tircdeagone yy Mere 0 “Then = Pope, and infallible, and unhappy woman the 
‘ emptied six cans of the skimmed milk into a | church which is to receive his rule, and drink 
| large tin vessel, then purnped a can neacly full | in hisdoctrine unquestioningly! It is cousid- 
| of Water, threw into it a small handful of su- | oreq py Protestants a most arrogant usurpa- 
gar and some salt, and added a little of the ||. f the Bist ¢ Rome that he clal to 
{ syrup by guess. shook it all up and poured it | UO Of the Dishop of Nome that he claims 
| into the milk, then drew from a faucet in the | stand in the place of Christ to his fellow-mor- 
large - several sa lt -, and — tals. And yet here, in free America, in the 
it back to mix it well together. I tasted it and |). - . oe % ‘ 
| found it very good, and the young man said it | last half of the nineteenth contary, “= ~~ 
| was then ready for market. He said 200 cans | gravely told by learned Doctors of Divinity, 
|aday went through that stable, and was all | that all men stand in the place,of Christ vo all 
fixed ae way ooty Ay: + pee _—s was! women! That “the woman” is to ‘yield 
searce they “‘run” ita g eal more, Some- ‘ , ee 
times they “ split it,” tadiog half water. He | Prompt, cheerful, unquestioning obedience 
said the cream was sold partly to the hotels, ' to “the man,” and accept his teachings and 








fantum is, in most cases, induced by the use of | 


the Democrats cheered us without parade or | we none of us advocate Dean Swift’s propo- | 
When | sition to the people of Lreland, to make use of | 


all of which are abridged by the use of poor | 


We do not know what action the authorities | 


generally drink beer and do not drink milk, nd | 


Globe deserves thanks of the community for | 


* . * | 
aid in all Union work, and this work was done | Pit. seems to have shaken ecclesiastical au- | 
+ thority, as the nailing of Luther's theses on | 

warm, it is amusing as well as instructive to | 


There is | 


duties, not that she is incapable of speaking | 
to edification, not that she lacks any intellect- 


of Feb, 22d., says: ‘‘As Christ rules the chureh | 
| then goes on to remark that “public teaching,” | 
with which he classes preaching, “is an exer- | 


The arguments of Henry J. Van | 


The Daily Globe publishes the following’ though scarcely more frankly, in saying: “I | 


“Usurping authority” is the anguished cry of | 
And “usurping | 


We will suppose it is man in the aggregate 
of whom woman is to receive precept and 
doctrine. Then she has a big sum in arithme- 
tic todo. What is the religious faith of man 
in the aggregate? Probably it will be found 
to be Paganism. Then must woman re- 
nounce Christianity and become Pagan? 
But as this conclusion would doubtless prove 
| unsatisfactory to the divines from whom we 
are learning, we will renounce the above sup- 
position, and adopt the theory that each indi- 
vidual man is to stand in the place of Christ 
to some one particular woman. Here we 
meet another diftficulty. Suppose a woman 
marries, for instance, a Unitarian. Of course 
| before marriage her mind is a perfect blank, 
and she has no opinions whatever—having 
had no Pope to dictate to her in matters of 


faith. Upon marriage she embraces Unita- 
rianism. In time her husband dies. Ought 


she to continue a Unitarian, or become blank 
again? She marries a second time, a Trinita- 
rian. Now she becomes a firm believer in the 
Trinity. Orshe marries a skeptic, in which 
| case it becomes her duty to be an unbeliever. 
| Is her husband a drunkard? She must be- 
| lieve the intoxicating bow] is good. Is hea 
blasphemer? His words must be unexcep- 
tionable to her. He stands to her in the place 
of Christ! “Last of all the woman’ dies 
“also.’ With which husband shall she go? 
This is no satire, no exaggeration. Those 


| 


" who take Paul literally, universally and for all 


| time, and construe hii as strictly as possible 
| against liberty, must take the consequences. 
If “the man” is :iterally to rule “the woman 
| as Christ rules the church,” it is impossible 
| fora woman to be a Christian. A Christian 
is a follower of Christ; but the woman must 

follow the man—not Christ. Christ says, 
| “ve are my friends if ye do whatsoever I com- 
| mand you.” No woman, then, can be the 
friend of Christ, for she must do, not what he 
commands, but what “the man” commands—- 
which may be a very different thing! 

Christ says: “The truth shall make you 
| free.’ This doctrine makes us slaves. There- 
| fore it cannot be the truth. 
| “Whether it be right in the sight of God to 
| hearken unto you,” O, grave and reverend 
doctors, “more than unto God, judge ye.” 
LAVINIA GOODELL 


——— 


SWITCHED OFF. 


The illogical Tribune! 
How bravely the Tribune goes along on the 
broad gauge of Reform! 

It halts for a moment to take up this car- 
| load of colored men, and that intersection train 
of rebels; it keeps its engine fired-up with en- 
thusiasm, and takes in from time to time a 
plentiful flood of human sympathy to get up 
steam with. Its brakesman is common sense 
and its conductor common honesty. 

What is the train stopping for ? 
“certainly, jump in!” 
“All right, no objection to bon- 





A woman artist, —- 

A Doctor ? 
nets.” 

A woman who farms her own land! 

“ De-lighted to see you ;—plenty of room!” 

A woman teacher ! “Madam, your pass is 
good anywhere on our line.’’ 

A preacher! ‘We always carry clergymen 
at half-price; and, madam, your sermons are 


” 


| safe. 

A woman editor! “Well, if Ben Franklin 
were only alive to see you, we’d know what to 
| say. But you have an exchange ticket; certain- 
ly, all right!” 

Miss Diz! 
| ries you.” 
| Clara Barton! ‘Come this way, that’s the 
| Southern car! Step in here, forward.” 
| “Yes, madam, this is the through train. 

Bound for Universal Amnesty and Civil Rights, 
| on its way to the great temple of freedom. 
‘Consent of the governed,’ you know. ‘No 
taxation without representation !’” 

“Yes, marm, they be our running rules.’’ 

“Shall we get in on time ?”’ 

“That depends on how long we are detained 
at Amnesty. There’s a bit of new road there, 
| you see; in fact, the workmen are at it still, 

and we have to slow-up as we come to it. 
Takes time! But never you fear, we'll get in 
all right.’ 

“But what is the matter, conductor? we 
are not going at all! What are we stopping 
for now ?” 

“Well, you see, marm, the Woman Suffrage 
Causeway crosses the road just here. We go 
off on this switch to get round it.” 

And there the train stands on the switch 
to this day. The engine puffs and screams 
now and then; the wheels revolve once oF 


“The train is honored that car- 
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twice feebly; sometimes the train is backed a 
little; occasionally there is a start. But they 
always pull up short, because there is no way 
off the switch but to go back to where that | 
Causeway comes into the road! 8. C. H. 
sina i } 

| 

, STOP THE SUPPLIES. 

Amberst College has applied to the State for 
a donation of a hundred thousand dollars. 
The proposition is now before the Committee 
on Education who will report upon it probably 
within a week. , 

We hope the Committee will recommend 
the appropriation only on one condition, viz.: 
That women shall be admitted as student on 
the same terms as men. 

The women of Massachusetts pay taxes on 
one hundred and thirty-one million dollars. 
To tax these women for the benefit of institu- 
tions from whose benefits they are excluded 
would be mean, cruel and dishonest. Not a 
single first-class college in the Commonwealth 
jis open.to women. The daughters of Massa- 
ehusetts are exiled to Vassar, to Oberlin, to | 
Antioch, and even to the State universities of | 
Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa and Kan- 
sas. Allof these gladly admit women. 

Within a fortnight, three young ladies, now | 
studying in Wilbraham Academy, have sought 
admission to Amhers’ in vain. One of. them 
was ccolly toid that if some wealthy lady would 
give the Institution a hundred thousand dol- 
lars on this condition, the matter could possi- 
bly be arranged. These young ladies are now 
preparing to leave the State in order to com- 
plete their studies ¢lsewhere. Cornell Uni- 
"versity, having lately carried off the Sparks Li- 
brary, which should have been secured by 
Harvard, is now preparing to educate the lady 
students of Massachusetts whom Harvard and 
Amherst persistently reject. 

When the British Crown have manifested 
a disposition to invade the liberties of the peo- 
ple, one method has always been found effect- 
ual in bringing the authorities to terms. The 
House of Commons quietly stops the supplies. 

So long as more than one half of the people | 
of Massachusetts are excluded from education 
by the aristocratic educational monopolists of | 
Harvard and Amherst, let the Legislature of 
Massachusetts apply the same effectual reme- 
dy. Letevery Woman Suffragist in the Leg- 
islature fight out this battle to the bitter end. | 
Let them refuse this appropriation and all fu- 
¢ure appropriations until the point is conceded. 

* Srop TuE Surr.iss! H. B. B. 














NOTES AND NEWS. 
Dr. George B. Loring of Salem delivered the 


fast of a very interesting course of lectures in 
Hingham last week, on “American Society.” 





| 
| 
| 
| 


Camilla Urso has been very successful in | 
playing at concerts in Paris. She is now in | 
London, playing the violin at classical svirees. 


The London Evraminer of the 17th ult., con- 
tains a very calm and able letter on the Alaba- 
ma claims from the pen of Miss Mary Beedy. 

Miss Sarah F. Smiley, whose preaching is | 
creating a sensation in New York, is forty-two 
years of age. She was educated at the Quak- | 
er school in Providence, R. I. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


beth Peabody, is now in London with her niece, 
Miss Una Hawthorne. London Education- | 
ists have extended to her a warm welcome. 


| 
Our distinguished townswoman, Miss Eliza- | 
| 


| 

! 

Mrs. Mercy Clark, of Baltimore, lectured in | 
Havre de Grace last Thursday evening. Sub- | 
ject, “Woman’s Battle.” Mrs. Clark is a lady | 
of fine culture, and a very pleasant and enter- | 
taining speaker. 


Upward of five hundred women in Utah, se- | 
ceding Mormons and Geutiles, have sent a me- 
morial to Congress against the admission of | 
Utah as a State, and showing the evils of poly- | 
gamy. 


Rev. W. B. Wright delivered his popular lec- 
ture—‘Stories of Christmas’’—in the High- 
land Church lecture room Wednesday evening. 
There was a large audience, who were greatly 
delighted with it. 


Iuis a fact, hardly realized in this country, 
that Russia is as famous for high educational 
advantages extended to her women as is the 
case in the United States. Boys and girls are 
equally considered. 


Rey. Mary H. Graves of Mansfield, preached 
to her usual congregation last Sunday upon 
the subject of “Dropped Stitches,” from the 
text, “These ought ye to have done, and not 
t leave the other undone.” 


The Woman Suffragists of Massachusetts 
¢laim that there are 150,692 women in the State 
who are ready to vote, more than three fourths 
of whom are natives of the United States, 
These would-be voters pay taxes on $131,000,- 
000. 


The Minnesota lay electoral conference, 
which met recently, has refused to admit Mrs. 
Sarah A. Smith as a delegate from Oak Grove, 
by a vote of 35 to 18, She has appealed to the 
Seueral conference, which meets at Brovklyn 
in May. . 

The celebrated actress, Miss O’ Neil, who was 
born in 1791, and retired from the stage in 
1319, when she married W. Beecher, M. P., has 





| of General Grant. 


argument. 


lately been sitting for her portrait. Miss 
O'Neil, now Lady Elizabeth Beecher, is a | 
charming in her old age as she was lovely in | 
her youth. 


The Kansas penitentiary statistics reveal a 
bad state of affairs. Of 308 convicts, 61 can | 
neither read or write, and 42 more can only 
read; 77 are between the ages of 16 and 21, 
and 119 between 21 and 25. Almost all of 
them are men. -@ 


Rev. Celia Burleigh preached last Sunday | 
morning in the chapel of the Rev. Mr. Camp, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., on “The life that now is.’’ 
In the evening, at the church of the Rev. Mr. 
Chadwick from the words, “Whosoever hath, 
to him shall be given and he shall have more | 
abundance.”’ 





The State Woman Suffrage Convention at | 
Kalamazoo, Michigan, last Thursday, elected 
Hon. 8. P. Bingham Chairman of the State | 
Executive Committee. Mr. Bingham is also 
Chairman of the Republican State Committee, | 
and one of the ablest editors and most influen- 
tial politicians of the State. 


Among the delegates to the Cincinnati Con- | 
vention will be Carl Schurz, Gratz Brown, | 
John MeNeil and several members of the Mis- 
souri Legislature. Women of the Methodist 
persuasion have beld a meeting to memorial- 
ize the General Conference to prevent the or- 
dination of women to the ministry. 


Several prominent clergymen of New York | 
and Baltimore are charged with improper in- | 
timacy with ladies of their congregations. 
Those who denounce Woman Suffrage because 
some of its advocates are free lovers, in order 
to be consistent should denounce the Chris- 
tian ministry also. It is as absurd in the one 
case as in the other. 


REWARD. | 

WILL PAY $200 REWARD FOR THE RETURN 

of my wife, Mary A. Savage, maiden name Mary 

A. Burwick, to Joun SAVAGE, 653 N. Wells street, 
Chicago. 

The above advertisement appears daily in a 

Chicago newspaper. How much better is it | 

than the fugitive slave advertisements that 


used to appear in Southera journals? 


Matilda Fletcher, of Iowa, the “Queen of 
the Western Platform,’’ is on her way from a 
lecturing tour in Ohio to fill numerous engage- | 
ments in Iowa, Missouri and Kansas. It is re 
ported that this lady orator contemplates en- 
tering the coming political campaign in behalf | 
She is at present lecturing | 
mainly on “Civil Service Reform’ and “Men | 


| and theirWhims.” | 


: 
One of our subscribers writes us as follows: 


“T notice that the press is very severe on my | 
old friend Dr. Fulton for his comparison of 
Emerson with Judas Iscariot. But I think | 
his conclusions are quite natural. We are | 
apt to have the most confidence in those with 
whom we most sympathize and whose motives 
we most fully comprehend. Even Judas Iscar- 
iot may have his admirers.’’ 


Rev. R. B. Stratton, pastor of the Old South 
church, of Worcester, tendered his resignation 
at a church meeting held Tuesday evening. It 
is said he has been obliged to take this step on 
account of failing health. The resignation was 
accepted, and the church voted to recommend 
to the society that Mr. Stratton's salary be con- 
tinued for six months from the close of his pas- 
torate. 


James C. Carter, council for the defence in 
the Jumel estate case, commenced summing | 
up, but had not proceeded far when he com- | 
plained of indisposition. Mr. Carter being un- 
able to proceed, Mr. O’Conor continued the 


If Mr. Carter had been a woman, this 
circumstance would have been held con- 
clusive against her right to practice law. But, 
being a man, his right tu be sick and employ a 
substitute is conceded. 


The result of the New Hampshire elections 
is as follows :—The Council is composed of four 
Republicans and one opposition—the Senate 
of eight Republican to four opposition; while | 
of the 365 members of the House, 214 are Re- | 
publicans, 144 Democrats and seven Labor Re- 
form and Temperance, making sixty-three Re- 
publican majority. This Legislature will meet 
next summer and will be asked to give Presi- 
dential suffrage to women. 





A poor girl of the demi-monde in Paris, 
opened a vein in her foot and bled to death, 
the other day. 

And yet it is falsely asserted that for such | 
unhappy women reformation fis jmpossible. | 
Could a repentance be more complete and a 
repugnance to a life of shame be more pro- | 
nounced then this deliberate choice of death | 
implied! Willnot a just God punish this 
heartless public sentiment which drove this 
woinan to wespair, 





Ata fancy ball in Florence the Princess 
Strozzi wore a dress so heavy with jewels and 
gold damask that as soon as all her guests had 
arrived she changed it for a lighter costume, 
which would enable her to move with some- 
thing like ease. 

How much better it would be if women who 
are *‘ leaders of society” would everywhere 
set the example of adopting “a lighter cos- 
tume which would enable all women to move 
with something like ease. 





| the proceedings of this hopeful anniversary. 


| adelphia courts, ended on Monday by the dis- 
| rupted family publicly embracing and agree- 


| ever attainable. 


| undreamed of now. When a sect, the point of 
| to withdraw from the world, come forward of 
| Greek, and lift their voices in a common an- 


| short toa common worship. 


, Mareh 28th. 


' cludes one half of the citizens of Massachusetts 
’ 


| Fitchburg, Chairman of the House Committee, 


| and to hold office. 
| Messrs. Pike and Coe of the Senate, and | 





The result of this meeting has just reached | Burnham, Jr., Mrs. H. J. Little, Miss M. E. | could fail to see the necessity of such a home, 


us by telegram as follows: 
Sr. Louis, Mancu I¢.—At a largely at- | 


| tended meeting of The ladies of the Methodist |, / 
| churches in this city, held here to discuss a |. See what a botech men make of it when they 


plan for admitting w:men into the pulpit as | 
preachers, after two or three set speeches a | 
general discussion took place and a committee | 
was appointed to draft a memorial to the | 
General Conference to meet soon at Brooklyn, | 
N. Y., asking that body to sanction and pro- 
vide for the ordination of women as ministers 
of the Methodist Church. 


Young Woman’s Christian Association of Bos- 
ton,seem to have entered on a new career in 
their history, judging from the exercises at 
the annual meeting held last week. The sa- | 
lient resolve of the meeting was the proposed | 


The Watchman and Reflector says that the | 
| 
| 


| erection of a new home for indigent young | 


women at a cost of $80,000. Mrs. Durant pre- | 
sided; Mr. Durant, Rev. Mr. Dunn, and oth- 
ers, made remarks and took an active part in 


The famous Koecker divorce suit, which | 
has been dragging for years through the Phil- 


ing to be friends iy the future. The parties 
are people of auliie and fashion. We com- 
mend this novel and excellent method of set- 
tling a divorce suit to all persons who are so 
unfortunate as to be engaged in one. It is | 
the only thoroughly satisfactory termination 
May this good example find | 


many imitators. 

The communication of John Whiteley, of 
the Shirley Shakers, to the International Jubi- 
lee Committee, asking for a place among the 
participants in the grand coming festival, goes 
a great way, and is signiticant of more to come | 


whose preaching has been for over a century 


their own accord to mingle with Jew and 


them of peace and good-will, the step is but | 





Mrs. Helen P. Jenkins, of Pittsburg, Pa., 


| will deliver her lecture on “Woman’s Right to | 7 : 
| ment of the Methodist women of the West: 


| **We, the undersigned, join in a call for a mass 
| meeting of the M. E. Church-in St. Louis, to 


the Ballot,’ at Saltsourg, Pa., Thursday, 


We learn that Mrs. Jenkins has 
‘:nvitations to lecture on the Woman Question, 
this season, from many of the larger towns of | 
Western Pennsylvania. 

She is a ladyof rare culture, a good writer 
and speaker, and will be invaluable as a lec- | 
turer. We hail her accession to the platform 
with special pleasure, sure that we shall all 
the sooner secure our right to citizenship by 
the good help she will bring to our cause. 


Several institutions in this state, including 
Amherst college, are asking and urging the 
legislature to vote them grants of money from 
the treasury, in sums ranging from $12,000 to 
$100,000. There are at least two petitions for | 
grants of $100,000 each. We have not a word 
to say against any of these institutions. For 
some of them we have great respect; but let 
it he nuderstood that heneceforward no insti- 
tution shall be aided by the state which ex- 


on the ground of sex- 


The Joint Special Committee on Woman | 
Suffrage have decided to try the most thorough 
measure first. On Saturday, Mr. Towne of 


reported a resolve amending the constitution 
so as to grant to women the right of suffrage 
The report is signed by 


Towne, Kelley, Gates and Nutt of the House, 
William Smith of the Senate, and Messrs. | 
Keefe, Hopkins, Thayer and dresser of the | 
House, dissent from the report. 


Parties interested in the University of Penn- 
sylvania had a hearing recently before the Fi- | 
nance Committee of the Senate, to endeavor 
to secure an appropriation of $100,000 in aid of 
the construction of a hospital in connection 
with the new University building now being 
erectedin West Philadelphia. It is understood 
that $250,000 additional will be raised by pri- 
vate subscription. 

We hope the Woman Suffragists of Penn- | 
sylvania will remonstrate against taxing wo- 
men to support a university which refuses | 


them any share in its benefits. 


A Richmond, Va., special says a committee 
of colored citizens waited on the stockholders’ | 
meeting of the City Railroad to-day and re- | 
quested that the company cease making dis- | 
tinction in the street cars on account of color, | 
and remove the white balls from certain cars 
which signifies for white people only. The 
company voluntarily acceded to this, and 
henceforth the street cars of Richmond will | 
be dedicated to equal rights. The company | 
has been made rather placable of late by cer- | 
tain judgments obtained against it by ejected | 


colored passengers. 


The ladies connected with the Christian 
Association of Portland, Maine propose to es- 
tablish a Home for Young Women, who may 
be friendless and needy, coming here for em- 
ployment affording them a place for temporary | 
shelter. Itis intended to purchase a moderate 
sized house as soon as the requisite funds are 
secured, Life’s memberships of $25 each, and 
other contributions in aid of the object are de- 
sired. The committee in charge are Mrs. Al- 
vah Conant, Mrs. J. O. Brown, Mrs. Geo, 


| Beach Street. This home had become too 


Barrett—some of the leading and influential 
ladies of this city, 


attempt to represent women. In a recent 
Parliamentary debate on the question of legal- 
izing marriage with a deceased wife's sister, 
several members opposed the bill on the 
ground that “the women of England were al- 
most unanimously opposed to it”; while sever- 
al other gentlemen supported it because “all 
women, with very few exceptions were in fa- 
vor of the bill.’ Thus it is clear that English- 
men are quite incapable of representing Eng- 
lishwomen. And we suspect that the same is 
true of Americans. The only way tosettle the 
difficulty is to let women represent themselves 


Rey. George H. Vibbert appeared befure a 
respectable audience at Boffin’s Bower last 
week, and delivered his lecture on the So- 
cial Evil, with marked effect. The speaker 


| was listened to with deep attention, and seem- 


ed to carry conviction with his words. He 
was followed by Miss Collins, who, in support 
of his assertions, recounted in her usual forci- 
ble style many events in her experience with 
poor girls, which as facts had thrilling effect. 
Last Sunday evening Miss Collins repeated her 
lecture, “Put Yourself in Her Place,” at the 
Bower at 7 1-2 o’clock: 


The name of Sara H. Browne makes little 
stir, and challenges little notoriety in the liter- 
ary world. The owner of it, nevertheless, is a 
lady who has been for years doing a quiet and 
useful work in preparing reading, both in book 
and journal form, for the young. Some of her 
writings have been so thoroughly appreciated 


| and deemed so timely, that they have been al- 


ready translated into Spanish and Portuguese, 
and are likely to do a far more extensive Chris- 
‘tian work than was ever anticipated by their 


modest author. Miss Browne resides in Spring- | 


field, Mass., and besides her labors for the 
young, contributes to several newspapers and 
magazines. 


The following ca!] appeared last week in the 
St. Louis papers. It is significant of the senti- 


meet at Union Church, on Friday, the 15th 
inst., at 3 o'clock P. M., to consider a plan for 
memorializing General Conference to permit 
the ordination of .women as ministers. All 
women of the M. E. Church are requested to 
attend.’’ ‘ 


Mrs. Henry Kennedy. 
Mrs. E. O. Stanard. 
Mrs. Lucy Prescott. 
Mrs. L. Jones. 


Mrs. T. C. Fletcher. 
Mrs, A. C. George. 
Mrs. U. B. Wilson. 
Mrs. E. L. Case. 
Mrs. W. F. Brink. Mrs. S. C. Cummins. 
Mrs. R. N.-Hazard. Mrs. Dutro. 

Mrs. M. H. Himebaugh. 


Mr. Lyman Beecher, well known in this city 
aud vicinity as the general agent for the Con- 


tinental Life Assurance Company died last | 


evening at the Commonwealth Hotel, at the 
age of 36 years, after a brief illness from acute 
pneumonia, Mr. Beecher was nephew of 


Penry Ward Beecher, and the eldest son of | 


Rev. Edward Beecher, who for many years was 
pastor of the First Unitarian 
Georgetown, Mass. 
uate of Williams College, class of 1859. 


The deceased was a grad- 
Mr. 


Beecher was of a genial disposition, a true | 


friend, and a man with whom it was a pleasure 
to be acquainted. He was soon to be married 
to a most estimable lady of this city, whose 
intense grief at his sudden demise is also 
shared by a large circle of his former friends 
and associates, He was an earnest friend of 
Woman Suffrage. 


| The Havre de Grace, Md., Republican, says | 
| that the conventiou of the Maryland Equal | 
Rights Asseciation, held in Raine’s Hall, Balti- | 
| more, last week, was agrand success. Mrs, La- 

vina C. Dundore, President of the Association, | 


presided over the convention with dignity and 
grace. Many prominent and able champions 
of the cause were present, and delivered elo- 
quent and telling addresses in favor of wo- 


man’s enfranchisement, which were listened 


to with marked attention by the large audi- 
ences in attendance. The friends of the cause 
in Maryland, feel much gratified at this exhi- 
bition of the rapidly increasing interest in the 
movement. 

The city press gave very full and impartial 
reports of the proceedings. The Baltimore 
American admits that the number and char- 
acter of the advocates of Woman Suffrage 
command respect, aud that the time for con- 
temptand ridicule has passed. 


The annual public meeting of the Boston 
Young Women’s Christian, Association was 
quite largely attended. It was held last week 
in Park Street Church, under the auspices of 
the Boston Young Women’s Christian Agsocia- 
tion. Hon. Alpheus Hardy presided, aud the 


| opening devotional exercises were concluded 


by Rev. Henry M. Parsons of the Union Con- 
gregational Church. 

Mr. Hardy stated the object of the meeting 
to be to bring the origin and needs of the Asso- 
ciation more prominently before the people. 
It had its origin in the hearts of a few benev- 
olent women, who established the home in 


small, and a new site had been secured, and a 


Church of | 





new home must and will be erected. Noone 


and it was a work worth; every Christian’s aid. 

| These organizations of women among the 

| most conservative classes are the involuntary 
right wing of the Woman Suffrage army. 


The Attorney-General in his speech on the 
Tichborne Trial, gave a well deserved thrust 
at the avidity with which scandals are receiy- 
ed in society. “There are,” he said, “men in 
abundance who would deem it an insult if they 

| were told that their own wives, their own 
| mothers, their own sisters, their own daugh- 
| ters, were impure, but who seem to assume 
‘it as a matter of course that what they believe 
| to be false of their own, is true of the wives, 
and daughters, and mothers, and sisters of ev- 
| ery other man in the world. And, therefore, 
| Mrs. Radcliffe knew perfectly well that, from 
| the moment this villain belied her name, men 
| in plenty, and women too, would be found to 
| repeat the story, and to say with the deepest 
| possible regret, ‘Oh, my dear sir; human na- 
| ture being what it is, there must be some truth 
| in the story. The characters of Mrs. Can- 
| dour, Joseph Surface, Sir Benjamin Backbite, 
and Lady Sneerwell are as true to-day as when. 
Sheridan drew them.” We may indeed. say 
with Hood ‘‘Alas! for the rarity of Christian 
charity under the sun.’’ 


The supremacy of woman in the department 
of fiction was never more admirably exempli- 
fied than in the career as a novelist of Mrs. 
Evans— George Eliot—of England. From 
“Adam Bede” to ““Romola,” the march of a 
concise and vigorous intellect whose ripeness 
is astonishing is plainly visible, and one can 
| account for it; but the superb qualities dis- 
played in “‘Middlemarch,” her latest notel, one 
is at a loss toexplain. “Middlemarch”’ is not 
merely a novel; itis a keen and graphic analy- 
sis of some of the problems of human life. The 
ériticisms upon art, upon literature, upon the 
| ever old yet ever new question of love, are 
| masterly. The characters of Dorothea, Mr. 
| Casaubon and Lydgate are done with a finish 
and grace, with an artful artlessness, which 
constantly throws the reader into ecstacies of 
wonder. The chapter on the relations of the 
newly-married Dorothea to her husband, Cas- 
aubon, is asermon in itself. George Eliot may 
fairly claim to rank as first among English 
writers of fiction—fiction which strikes its 
rcots deep down into real life, and draws its 
sustenance from actual flesh and blood. 





Mrs. DeLong has in her possession a beau- — 
tifal album, presented to her in Japan, and 
depicting the most noted landscape scenes. 
Each photograph is about twelve to eight 
inches in size, and altogether numbering about 
150. They are bound in a handsome center- 
table volume. Some represent single features, 
others groups of native inhabitants from the 
highest officers in court or official dress to the 
semi-savage Ainos, with their long beards and 
Indian style of garments and hats. The*‘Girl 
of the Period,” a tall (for a Japanese lady), 
graceful lady, carrying in her hand a “love of 
a parasol,” about six feet in diameter. The 
original ‘‘Grecian bend” is found in these pic- 
| tures in the pristine elegance of deformity. 
| Some are straight and erect; others appear as 
| 








though they were compromising with the 
| quadruped, after the latest “modern” style. 

The “horse boys,’’ who run all day long 
without tiring beside a traveller, are decked in 
| native simplicity, like the Sandwich Islanders 
that Mark Twain describes—minus the “stove- 
pipe.’ Groups of girls, the belle playing on 
the recumbent harp, female smokists, brawny 
wrestlers, executioners, traveling merchants, 
| itinerant peddlers, and many other novel sights, 
are to be seen in this rare collection, The work 
was executed by an artist at Yokohoma, who 
has copies for sale at the modest price of $250 
each. The photographs are well done and ar- 
tistically colored. 


| The prosecution effected, at the trial of May- 
| or Hall on Friday, a coup de theatre of extraor- 
| dinary brilliancy and efficiency, by suddenly 
producing as a witness, from an inner room, 
Andrew J. Garvey, the plasterer, one of the 
principal “Ring thieves,” who had acted as 
“executive officer’ to Tweed, and had made 
| up a large proportion of the fraudulent claims 


| which Hall and his board audited. 


The New York Nation says that Garvey 
fled to Europe after the first exposure, but was 
brought back by his wife, and delivered pen- 
itent into the hands of the Attorney-General, 
who brought him up as a witness, to the as- 
tonishmeut of the mayor and his counsel. At 
this writing, Garvey is telling the wonderful 
story of “how the great frauds were planned 
and carried out,and how the money was divid- 
ed.” We ought to mention. however, by way 
of caution to the frieuds of Woman’s Suffrage, 
that Mrs. Garvey’s action is due not to anx- 
| iety about the condition of Andrew's soul, but 
| to a desire that he should, by turning State’s 





evidence, save his fortuue from legal pursuit. 


But she is, nevertheless, an able and energetic 


| woman, much superior to her husband, and 
| deserves a public luncheon or somethiug of 


that kind. 

This is the Nation’s idea of the reward due 
the woman who has done # great public ser- 
vjce under peculiarly trying circumstances, 
First that her action should be ascribed te 
mercenary motives, because, you know, a wo- 
man is incapable of patriotism. Aud second, 
that when a woman has furnished the missing 
evidence needed to convict the Tammany 
Ring, she “deserves a public hancheon or some- 

hing of that kind.” Magnanimous Nation ! 
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(From the Atlantic Monthly,) 
THE WATCH OF BOON ISLAND. 


BY MRS CELIA THAXTER. 
They crossed the lonely and lamenting sea; 


Its moaning seemed but singing. “Wilt 
thou dare,”’ 
He asked her, “Brave the loneliness with 
me ?”’ 
“What loneliness,’ she said, “if thou art 
there ?” 


Afar and cold on the horizon’s rim _ 
Loomed the tall lighthouse, like a ghostly 
sign ; 
They sighed not as the shore behind grew dim, 
A rose of joy they bore across the brine. 


They gained the barren rock, and made their 
home 
Among the wild waves, and the sea-birds 
wild; 
The wintry winds blew fierce across the foam, 
But in each other’s eyes they looked and 
smiled. 


Aloft the lighthouse sent its warnings wide, 
Fed by their faithful hands, and ships in 
sight 
With joy beheld it, and on land men cried :— 
“Look! clear and steady burns Boon Island 
light!” 


And, while they trimmed the lamp with busy 
hands, 
“Shine far and through the dark, sweet 
light,’”’ they cried ; 
“Bring safely back the sailors from all lands, 
To waiting love — wife, mother, sister, 
bride!’ 


No tempest shook their calm, though many a 
storm 
- Tore the vexed ocean into furious spray ; 
No chill could find them in their Eden warm, 
And gently time lapsed onward, day by dav. 


Said I no chill could find them? There is 
one 
Whose awful footfalls 
known 
With echoing sobs, who chills the summer sun, 
And turns the happy heart of youth to 
stone ; 


Inexorable Death, a silent guest 
At every hearth, before whose footsteps flee 
All joys, who rules the earth, and, without 
rest, 
Roams the vast, shuddering spaces ‘of the 
sea. 


Death found them ; turned his face and passed 
her by, 
But laid a finger on her lover’s lips— 
And there was silence. Then the storm ran 
high, 
And tossed and troubled sore the distant 
ships.® 


everywhere are 


Nay, who shall speak the terrors of the night, 
The speechless sorrow, the supreme de- 
’ spair? 
Still, like a ghost, she trimmed the waning 
light, 
Dragging her slow weight up the winding 
stair. © 


With more than oil the saving lamp she fed, 
While, lashed to madness, the wild sea she 
heard ; 
She kept her awful vigil with the dead, 
And God’s sweet pity still she ministered. 


Oh! sailors, hailing loud the cheerful beam, 
Piercing so far the tumult of the dark, 
A radiant star of hope, you could not dream 
What misery there sat cherishing that 
spark! 


Three times the night, too terrible to bear, 
Descended, shrouded in the storm. At last 

The sun rose clear and still on her despair, 
And all her strivings to the winds she cast, 


And bowed her head, and let the light die out, 
For the wide sea lay calm as her dead love. 
When evening fell, from the far land, in doubt, 
Vainly to find that faithful star men strove. 


Sailors and landsmen look, and women’s eyes, 
For pity ready, search in vain the night; 
And wondering neighbor unto neighbor cries: 
‘Now what, think you, can ail Boon Island 

light ?” 


Out from the coast toward her high tower 
they sailed: 
They found her watching, silent, by her 
dead— 
A shadowy woman, who nor wept nor wailed, 
But answered what they spake, till all was 
said. 


They bore the dead and living both away. 
With anguish Time seemed powerless to 
destroy, 
She turned and backward gazed across the 
bay— 
Lust in the sad sea lay her rose of joy. 


One by one thy duties wait thee; 
_ Let thy whole soul go to each; 
Let no future dreams elate thee— 
Learn thou first what these can teach. 
— Adelaide Proctor. 











MY GODSON, 

When my cousin married a solicitor, named 
Thomas Hardy, I went to stay at my uncle’s 
house at Rochester a week before the wedding 
and made the proposed new connection’s ac- 
quaintance. The family were very busy get- 
ting Mary’s kit together, and Hardy was some- 
times in the way. On these occasions I was 
deputed*to take him in charge and amuse 
him; and so we became intimate. Happiness 
opens a man’s heart, as the sun, in the witti- 
est of fables, drew the traveler’s coat off; and 
if he does not wax confidential on the eve of 
his marriage with the girl he loves, he must 
be an oyster. I easily discovered that my 
companion was dissatisfied with his position 
in the world. Home-bred and articled early, 
he was more moral and higher principled than 
most men, but had never had an opportunity 
of finding his level; and so, perhaps, rather 
over-estimated his own powers, which were 
undoubtedly very fair. He was firmly con- 
vinced that if he had been sent to a public 
school and one of the, universities, he would 
have been able to open a higher career for 
himself. A fellowship would have supported 
him while establishing himself at the bar; 
the bar led to the bench, or still better, to 
parliament, to office perhaps. While the vein 
of the law in which he was destined to work 
led to pounds, shillings and pence alone. It 
was in vain I urged, with perfect sincerity, 
that hard cash is the only thing in this world 
worth working for; that a man already pos- 
sessing plenty of it may set up other objects 
of ambition —prime ministry, small- bore shoot- 
ing cups, breeding a Derby winner, or what 
not—but that all such prizes were illusionary ; 
like foxes, grand to chase but worthless when 
caught. He did not even attend to what 
sounded to him like sophistry, but proceeded 
to declare with energy that if he ever had 
sons they should receive every advantage. 

Well, he married; and in course of time 
sons were born unto him—four of them. All 
atonce? Oh, dear! no, they came at inter- 
vals, with a couple of daughters between. 
The third boy made his appearance in this 
incomprehensible planet nine years after his 
eldest brother, and I was asked to stund as his 
godfather; a compliment I would readily 
have dispensed with. I hate to pledge myself 
to anything, or sign anything, even as a mere 
matter of form ; I feel inclined to hang myself 
when square friends solicit my vote and inter- 
est to promote their insertion into round but 
lucrative holes. My relatives—especially my 
female relatives—think me most ridiculously 
squeamish, and so I doubtless am; at least 
better and wiser, men than myself do not 
seem to share my scruples. Now, if you have 
moral courage enough to walk up to a man's 
house, ring the bell, desire one of the children, 
whose sponser you have been,to be fetched, and 
then and there cross-examine it, I bave not. 
Moral courage is not my strong point; I had 
sooner do what I knew to be wrong, but what 
other people thought right, than reverse that 
process, So I durst not commit the rudeness 
of refusing to stand for this small Christian, 
any more than [ durst make myself ridiculous 
afterwards by inquiring about its religious 
training. I accepted the office then, and went 
down to the christening, and being a childless 
man myself, rather cottoned to the little 
Johnny, who was named after me. But 
whether he ever learned what I undertook to 
see that he should learn in the vulgar tongue, 
Ido not know. I suppose that direction was 
to ward against the Romish practice of teach- 
ing the Pattr-noster in Latin; and now I 
think of it, Hardy was quite capable of prefer- 
ring the dead language to the vulgate for the 
most elementary instruction, not on ecclesi- 
astical grounds, but because he was never 
easy unless his male children were having 
school-lore crammed into their beads, 

The two elder boys, fortunately for them- 
selves and him, took kindly to their lessons; 
and being clever as well as industrious show- 
ed early signs of scholarship. Their mother, 
indeed, often sighed over their pale faces, their 
heavy, lagging gait, their worn-looking eyes, 
their premature lack of animation, and would 
have liked to see them merry and playful as 
their sisters were. But their health did not 
seem actually to suffer, and she, too, felt 
proud to hear that William, her first-born, was 
the youngest boy in his form, yet nearly at 
the top of it; and that Alfred had carried off 
a price for Latin verses. 

But the precocity of the lads piled up a 
grievous burden for their brother to bear; 
every distinction either of them obtained be- 
came a precedent; no future boy could satis- 
fy his father unless he equalled, or gain credit 
unless he surpassed it. Ido not think that 
Hardy was an unreasonable man naturally, 
but his ambition for his sons’ advancement 
was a passion which grew upon him yearly, 
and his disappointment when poor little 
Johnny failed tu come up to his somewhai ex- 
acting standard was very bitter. Poor child! 
Liiked him best of the lot; partly, perbaps, 
because I felt that if anything happened to 
his parents, it would devolve on me as his 
godfather to look a little more after him than 





the others; partly because he was more natu- 
ral and childlike than his brothers had been; 
but principally, doubtless, for the reason 
which most commonly” attracts'us towards 
lrelpless things—namely, that he took to me. 
When I went to the house it was a little fete 
for him; and, indeed, I visited my cousin 
much more frequently after Johnny’s fourth 
or fifth birthday than I ever had done before. 
Poor little lad! he was bright enough when 
not at his lessons; had a vivid imagination, 
and a strong turn for mechanical contrivance ; 
but the sight of a lesson-book seemed to par- 
alyze his faculties. I tried occasionally to 
help him over some difficulty which was 
breaking his heart, and discovered how tho- 
roughly uncongenial to his nature the gram- 
mar was. It was like teaching a hen to swim, 
an Italian to spar, a cat to fetch and carry. 

Poor baby! he was put in that abominable 
proyria que maribus mill before he ought to 
have known there was any language but in- 
different English spoken in the world; and I 
doubt if ever a week-day passed without his 
watering the pages with his tears. 

“Uncle Remove,” said he one day. The 
children always called me so ever since I 
amused myself by mystifying one of them 
about our relationship, saying it was my cou- 
sin once removed. ‘Uncle Remove,” said 
Johnny, after I had been telling gipsies, “I 
wish a gipsy would steal me.” 

“Indeed !’”’ 

“Yes, I should not mind wearing rags, and 
working hard, and living on dry bread and 
water, if only I had not got to do lessons.” 

And yet that was the happiest period of his 
life, if he had but known it. His father was 
away at his office all day, and his mother pro- 
tected him to a certain extent from the con- 
scientious efforts ‘of Miss Grounds, who was 
employed to introduce him to the Latin 
tongue, rescuing him from that ogress, and 
sending him out to play when she considered 
that he had been kept an undue number of 
hours at his task. He found out the difference 
when his school-life commenced, and he was 
drawn into the modern vortex of competition. 
I went to see him whenever I could, and nev- 
er found him unharassed by one of these ap- 
proaching trials. There were examinations for 
removes from a lower to a higher, examina- 
tions for prizes, examinations for scholarships; 
for all of which he was forced to iter. What 
man having a race-horse that for several sea- 
sons had been carted about from meeting to 
meeting without picking up the most trifling 
plate would continue to keep him in training? 
Yet alike cruel perseverance was shown by 
Hardy towards his son. 

“He is the dunce of the family,” said the fa- 
ther. ‘Look at his brothers. Why, even the 
youngest will catch him up soon if he does not 
take care. He is sluggish, and needs urging. 
Dear me, if I had only had his advantages!" 

If the lad had only been idle and careless, I 
should have rejoiced; but he tried so hard, 
and fretted himself to death—that was the cru- 
el part of it. It was not the fear of punish- 
ment that made him work; indeed, he did not 
get punished, for his master saw well enough 
that he was doing bis best; but he was good- 
hearted, generous, high-couraged, and a word 
to him was worth more than a spur to anoth- 
er. His father told him to make an effort, and 
he made it; he had failed betore, and might 
fail again, but he strained every nerve all the 


same. 
It was heart-breaking to see. If he had 


sought his pleasure, and shirked, ten to one 
Hardy would have said: “Idle dog; he could 
do the best of the lot of them if he liked,” 
and been rather proud of him in that belief; 
but his efforts proved his ine pacity, and that 
provoked instead of conciliating the father, 
who could not stomach the idea of having be- 
gotten a dull child. 

I ceny, however, that Johnny was dull; 
there was plenty of work that he could do well, 
ay, and work that wants doing, too, if he had 
only been set to it. Pascal, when his father 
kept all mathematical books away from him, 
lest his mind should be diverted from the clas- 
sical subject inte the study of which it was 
sought to force him, invented Euclid, rediscov- 
ered the problems out of his own head. Of 
course that was an extraordinary instance; no 
third m >rtal is likely to evolve the asses’ bridge 
out of his inner consciousness; but in a minor 
way thousands of middle-class boys are placed 
in the position of the author of the “Provincial 
Letters,” and as their natural talents are not 
strong enough to force their way to the surface 
unassisted, they are wasted. Surely it is 
strange that tutors and governors, with all their 
experience, should be unable to discover the 
bent of boys’ minds. Again, the most absurd 
conventionality multiplies the evil by a thou- 
sand; so very few methods of working for 
one’s livelihood are “gentlemanly.’’ We sneer 
at the caste of the Hindus and the cramped 
feet of the Chinese women, and we are quite 
as stupid ourselves ; screwing born watchmak- 
ers into the pulpit, nailing excellent back- 
woodsmen to a lawyer’s desk, making superior 
blacksmiths into very inferior doctors. When 
will men learn that happiness should be the 
one great object of their lives, and that it is 
best attained by spending their days in occu- 
pations which interest them? I bonor those 
earls and marquises who have turned coach- 
men. Ifa man is born with a talent for driv- 





| 
| 


ing, why, in the name of Weller, should he not 
utilize it? My overdriven godson suffered in 
health; his back became bent, bis arms thin, 
his complexion sallow. His eyes seemed to 
grow larger, and the skin below them was of- 
ten so dark that you might have thought he 
had been fighting; but unhappily he could af- 
ford no time for pugilism, and his only antago- 
nist was fate, who kept on knocking him down 
in round after round; and though he came up 
again and again, when time was called, with 
unflinching gameness I could see that he was 
growing weaker and weaker with each suc- 
ceeding effort. 

As both his brothers had gone up to college 
with good scholarships, Johnny must at least 
have a small one; so, when the time came, he 
went in foranexamination at Oxford, and fail- 
ed ; then he tried twice at Cambridge and failed. 
So the idea of his earning the right of putting 
the first two letters of the alphabet after his 
name was given up; and Hardy, who had 
some little interest, succeeded in getting him 
a nomination for a good thing, but as there 
were many more nominations than vacancies, 
he had to undergo another course of cram- 
ming, terminated by another competitive ex- 
amination in which he was once more spun, 
losing this time by but very few marks. 

The exasperated father asked him if there 
was anything he could do; if he had any taste 
at all. Johnny, brightening up, replied: “Yes, 
he should like to go in the army.’’ That was 
before the days of direct commissions for the 
line, so it was settled that he should try for 
the artillery; and he was at ouce sent to get 
another cramming to be prepared for one more 
contest. 

His chance was now a better one, for this 
reason: Johnny took along time to absorb 
knowledge, but when it once got into his con. 
stitution, it stuck there so that all which he 
had mastered while reading for the other tri- 
als was now available to start him. He could 
not cram, but he could learn; he could not 
remember anything unless he understood it ; 
but once make it clear to his mind, and it was 
his forever. His present tutor saw this, and 
treated him accordingly; never hurrying him, 
utilizing what he knew before, but at the same 
time working him fearfully. He began at six, 
and read till nine; then came breakfast; then 
work from ten till two; lunch and a rest; at 
it again from three till six; thenarun. Din- 
ner at seven; then reading again frum half- 
past eight till ten, eleven, or’ twelve; as long 
as he was able to do any good,in fact. The 
examination was a harder one than any he 
had yet undergone; yet he passed in all the 
book-work, only, poor lad, to be plucked by 
the doctor. 

He was a kind man, that surgeon; though 
an utter stranger, he took the trouble to write 
to Hardy, telling him that his son was not 
only untit for the army, but his health was in 
a very precarious condition altogether, and he 
should have immediate advice. Hardy was 
alarmed, and followed this suggestion; and 
the result was, that Johnny was forbidden to 
| look into a book except for amusement, and 
| was sent to live with me in the country. 

To live with me, did Isay? It was too late 
| for that. Hardy pooh-poohed the idea of 
| overwork and want of healthy development 

having anything to do with the fatal result, 
| and Ido not suppose that any one had the 
| cruelty to argue thé matter withhim. Where 
was the use? The mischief was done now; 
| the lad lingered listlessly for thirteen months, 

and then sank, I think he was glad to die; 
| he was no good, he said, and it was better he 
| should be out of an over-crowded world. Dar- 
| win’s book on the Origin of Species came out 
| just then, and [read him parts of it. The 
| chapter on natural selection interested him 
keenly. “The struggle for existence is now 
between ready memories,’ said he with a 
| smile; “those who cannot cram will have to die 
| out, just as species who could not fight once 
| had. It is all right.” 

I was sitting by his side just before the end 
ie ° 
“Uncle Remove,’ he v hispered, ‘‘don’t look 
| SO sorry; there are no competitive examin- 
| ations in heaven.” 
| ‘Those were the last words of my godson. 


| 


| 
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HOTEL FOR WOMEN. 


A BOSTON NOTION, 


Some benevolent Boston ladies have just 
opened in Lincoln street a lodging house for 
; women. A large building, formerly used as a 
boarding house, was obtained, admirably 
adapted for the purpose, having an unusually 
large number of rooms, all of them pleasant, 
with large windows and sunny exposures, 
The house is just as homelike as possible, and 
as cosy as so large a building can be made. 
On tlie first floor is the drawing room, wh‘ch 
runs the whole length of the house. It has a 
pretty Brusseis carpet covering the floor, hair- 
cloth furniture, new and nice; the walls are 
hung with pretty engravings and photographs, 
the book shelves hold readable, eutertaining 
books, and a piano is in the back parlor. This 
is the room where the girls can spend their 
evenings, receive callers and entertain’ their 
friends. Opposite, on the same floor, is the 
sitting-room. Here the girls can bring their 
work and sit and sew, or read, occupying the 
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room whenever they choose. Up-stairs are 
the sleeping-rooms, pleasant chambers, fur- 
nished with light chamber furniture, dainty 
white spreads on every bed, making the rooms 
look light and inviting. In some of the lar- 
ger rooms ave two single beds, in the smaller 
only one. 

The expense to each occupant is from $1.25 
a week to $1.80, according to the size and loca- 
tion of the room she selects, The basement 
is used for a Holly Tree Coffee House for ladies, 
and the lodgers can take their meals there, or 
not, as they choose. Everything looks nice 
and tempting, and the tables, with their clean 
white cloths and napkins and white ware are 
as finished as in any private house. 

The girls can live here at marvelously 
cheap rates, their room rent, meals and wash- 
ing costing them anywhere from $4 to $5. It 
is proposed, as soon as this house is filled, to 
lease the one adjoining it, which is also roomy 
and pleasant, connect it with the one occupied 
now, and so enlarge the accommodations. 
Of course this is only an experiment, but it 
seems as though it must be a successful one, 
quite as successful as the Holly Trees have 
been. Already several of the rooms are occu- 
pied and others are engaged, while scarcely a 
day passes that Miss Philbrook does not re- 
ceive some @plications. The object is to give 
girlsa good home at the cheapest possible 
rates; so cheap,in fact, that they can afford 
it even better than they do the miserable at- 
tics and side-rooms that are occupied by so 
many of them now, three, or four, or even 
holf-a-dozen of them bundling together to 
save expense, and living in the dreariest, sad- 
dest, most hopeless way.— Taunton Democrat. 


—_————_ 


A PLEA FOR NIGHT AIR. 


But in Heaven’s name what air, as Miss 
Nightingale says, can we breathe at night ex- 
cept night air? The choice lies between pure 
night air from without and foul night air from 
within; most people prefer the latter, it is true, 
but it is night air all the same, though they 
may not be aware of the fact. 

Did you ever test these two kinds of night 
air by going early in the morning into the room 
of a person brought up to sleep with closed 
windows, and immediately afterward into one 
where the sash has been lowered six inches 
from the top, and raised six from the bottom ? 

Well, what did you find? In one, however 
pretty and well arranged, however healthy, 
neat, and well-bred its occupant, a smell of 
bed-clothes, of damp towels, of dust, of carpet 
—all slight, but all indicative of that used-up 
condition of the atmosphere which is so fatal 
to asleeper. In the other, no better situated 
or furnished, an elastic feel, a perfume of fresh- 
ness which made breathing pleasant. Was it 
not so? 

Or did you ever compare your own sensa- 
tions after sleeping in fresh air with those pro- 
duced after sleeping in foul? How many of 
the failures, the mischances of life, the morn- 
ing dullness which hindered this or that, the 
refusal of the brain.to work at a critical mo- 
ment, the apathy, the blindness of perception, 
date back to that unaired bed-room which sent 
us forth unrefreshed to our work, and ushered 
in a depressing and discouraged day. 

But it is aseless to contend with so deepiy- 
rooted a prejudice. Let us go back to our ex- 
iled friend, who certainly has a day-time claim, 
though he be denied a nightly one, to our suf- 
ference. 

How few of us recognize, as the long winter 
creeps away, and, shrinking from the outward 
chill, we cower into fire-side corners and warm 
wraps, how day by day we are insensibly con- 
tenting ourselves with the same breathed- over 
air which, scarcely renovated since, supplied 
our lungs yesterday and the day before. ‘Open 
the windows, indeed,” we cry; “why, it’s all 
we can do to exist with them tightly shut!” 

Yes, but paradox as it seems, there is 
warmth in the very cold which an open win- 
dow would admit. That is, the oxygen of the 
purer air, quickening the circulation and 
bringing the temperature of head, hands, and 
feet into proper balance, will of Itself induce a 
glow which helps the fire to rewarm the room 
after its airing. And with the equipoise of 
circulation good-humor comes, and cheerfu)- 
ness,and the capacity to be amused. tiow we 
lose these things—how dull we grow stewing 
over registers, or before anthracite-burning 
stoves. The winter seems to get into us— 
our wits stiffen and freeze; we don’t laugh or 
enjoy, we simply endure jife,and with desper- 
ate longing sit waiting for the spring.—Scrib- 
ner’s for March. 


———_ 


ROMANCE OF REAL LIFE. 


A curious bit of history, showing what a 
narrow escape the ex-Empress Eugenie had 
from becoming the wife of an American gen- 
tleman, has just come to light. The fact is 
thus recited by a relative of one of the parties: 
“In 1851 the uncle of the writer resided as 
American minister at Paris, with a large fam- 
ily around him. At this time there appeared 
in society there Eugenia Maria de Guzman, 
Countess de Montijo, a lovely person and 
aristocratic name securing her brilliant con- 
quests in that society, and constituting her 
vne of the famous ladies in Paris. It was 
thought, and indeed freely remarked, that her 
mother was more ambitious than herself; that 
the mother designed her for some great alli- 
ance, while Eugenie herself, appeared a med- 
el cf simple sincerity, a girl who would choose 
to cousult her heart in any matrimonial af- 
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fair. Her sister had just married the Duke of 
Alba and Berwick, a lineal descendant of 
James If. of England; aud the worthy Don- 
na Maria no doubt designed, at least, an equal 
matrimonial destiny for the more beautiful of 
her daughters. But the heart 1s not always 
to be coutrolled, even in the most aristocratic 
life, or to yieid to its exactions or convenience. 
Eugenie lost hers to a fine looking blonde 
Virginian—young William Rives, son of the 
American minister. They were eugaged to 
be married; but Aunt Judy Rives, a Virginia 
matron, very decided and angular in ber scru- 
ples, interfered and broke up the match, The 
Countess was too ‘fast’ for her old Virginia 
views of social sobriety. The woman for 
whom the future had reserved so much es- 
caped the comparatively humble match that 
her heart had decided upon—the destiny of a 
quiet Virginia housewife—to ascend the 
throne of France. Alas, what other contrasts 
may yet remain for her! If an event had 
been ordered different, if a prospective moth- 
er-in-law had proved complacent, the Empress, 
the woman who had adorned the throne of 
France, and displayed to the world the charms 
of another Cleopatra, might at this time bea 
quiet country matron, living in a farm-house 
near Cobham depot, county of Albemarle, and 
State of Virginia.” 


e 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN WYOMING. 


BY REV. JOSIAH STRONG. 

The recent attempt made by our Legislature 
to repeal the Woman Sutfrage law iu this ter- 
ritory, not only caused some excitement here, 
but also awakened in the East some interest 
and inquiries in regard to the history and 

ractical workings of this new m»vemeunt. 

he bill which enfranchised the women of Wy- 
oming was passed by a Democratic Legislature. 
It is supposed by some to have been intended 
as a juke, by others as an avdertisement of the 
young territury. At any rate, the law was not 
a dead letter. Those women who favored the 
movement were of course eager to exercise 
their new right, while others before indifferent 
and some even opposed, felt called upon by 
circumstances to assume the new responsibil 
ity. 

va the Legislature this winter the question 
of Woman Suffrage was made a party issue, 
and the Democratic party disiuherited its off- 
spring, for the very good aud sufficient politi- 
cal reason that the child bad showu such de- 
cided disrespect as to turn its father out of 
doors, iu at least one instance, aud moreover 
this unnatural parent attemped infanticide 
upon its two-year-old offspriug, and well nigh 
succeeded ; as a bill to repeal the law passed 
both houses, but was vewwed by our Republi- 
can Governor, An attewpt was made to pass 
it over the veto, but failed by ove vote iu the 
Council. Accordingly the experiment will be 
continued for two years longer. 

The result seems tw be satisfactory to a ma- 
jority of the citizens, not because the majority 
are cornmitted to the movement, but because 
it is looked upon as an experiment and one 
which as yet is not worked out, And itis one 
of those questions which must be settled by 
actual experiment; otherwise it would have 
been decided lung since. Hence the impor- 
tance of giving it a thorough trial. Had the 
law been repealed, but few would have been 
couvinced one way or the other. Lt will ac- 
cordingly be interred that the practical work- 
ings are not as yet entirely decisive. 

The women of this territory have done ser- 
vice not only at the polls, and primary meet- 
ings, but also as Justices of the Peace, Schvol 
Commissioners, members Of the Republican 
Ceutral Committee, and as Jurors, both on the 
petit and grand juries. And as far as 1 know 
the duties of these offices have been discharg- 
ed with general satisfaction; which appears 
somewhat remarkable when we cousider that 
these ofticers were, of course, without excep- 
tion, inexperienced. Some disbelievers how- 
ever point to the case of one lady on a jury, 
who, when three days had been occupied in 
taking testimony and the evidence was nearly 
in, was taken ill, and had to be excused. 
Another juror was drawn in her stead, for 
whose benefit the testimony was retaken, 
And when completed, a whole week had been 
employed in hearing the case, at an expense to 
the county of over $1,000. Those who make 
capital ouc of this, however, generally omit to 
mention that a man ou the same jury was ex- 
cused at the same time, aud on the same 
ground, 

It is true that in the heat of political excite- 
ment, some of our prominent citizens went 
with carriages to the houses of ill repute, and 
took the inmates to the polls fur the sake of se- 
curing their votes. It is also true that the 
wite of ove of our most respected citizens, on 
a@ wager, walked around a busiuvess square, 
smoking a cigar. Surely these things ougbt 
not so to be. But on the strength of such au 
instaice, to declare that “most of the women 
here who advocate womau's trauchise are 
ready for divorce, tree-loveisu, aud all kinds of 
badness,” is surely a very brvad conclusion, 
and a very serivus charge to be whe result of 
80 slim au induction. 1 have wet here ladies 
of much refinement, and possessed of every 
Womauly virtue aud grace, notwithstanding 
they had been to the polls and voted; women 
Who, when they depusited their ballot, did nut 
Swear or smuke or bet. In short, l have seeu 
in this community no more manunish Women 
than womauishJnen. 

But what unmistakably good fruit has been 
Produced? Sume, which even the opponeuts 
of the movemont concede. A writer who im- 
proves every opportunity to ridicule Woman 
Suffrage, when speakipg of ladies in a primary 
pulitical meeting, acknowledges that “heir 
preseiice prevented a free tight, which, as 
Cheyeune kuows too well, wou d have been vo 
boy’s play.” The women seut to Congress a 
Republican representative (and that tov with- 
Out the aid of thousands of dvilars’ worth of 
Whiskey), which ali but Demverats will pro- 
nounce very fair truit. Aud in a city elecuon 
Where theie was a whisky issue, the women 
elected an auti-liquor man; which all except 
the whisky meu will pronounce very fair truit. 
Since woman’s enfrauchisemeut here, the city 
retail liquor license has been raised trom $60 
to $120 and the rumber of satuuus has decreas- 
ed thirty-seven and one-half per cent. It is 
Couceded, 1 think by ali, that Woman Sutirage 
has done guod iu Laramie. Ladies were there 
Put On the grand jury, aud they have rid the 
town of prostitutes, and sume of the whisky 

oons, 

Less has been accomplished in this direction 
here; partly because there was mure tuo con- 
tend against in the first place, aud perhaps 


| a friend, pointing to the salt: 


partly because no women have served on the 
grand jury here, 

lt should be borne in mind that in as young 
a territory as this, the number. of women is 
disproportionately small. And hence they 
could not be expected to exert an all-control- 
ling influence by the ballot box, where num- 
bers on'y are authoritative. But this dispro- 
portion is constantly growing less... Hence 
during the next two years we may expect more 
decisive results.— Boston Recorder. 


—<—— — 


PUBLIC CHARITIES, 


The Committee on Public Charitable Insti- 
tutions gave a hearing, last week,to Mr. Car- 
roll D. Wright of Middlesex, on behalf of the 
petitioners for the establishment of an Inebri- 
ate Hospital for the State.: Mr. Wright would 
locate such an iustitution upon an island 
where nothing intoxicating can be obtained, 
and where the liberty of the grounds can be 
assured them. By making the period of treat- 
ment three years, at least, with perhaps a re- 
duction for good conduct, we should hear less 
about men of gentlemanly instincts with but a 
single failing. The Washingtonian Home 
holds out a helping hani to those who have 
the manhood to help themselves, but for that 
other class who have no manhood left to ap- 
peal to, we need a practical, not a maudlin 
philauthropy; we should build for them’ no 
castle of indolence, nor, having built, make it 
a paradise for loafers, but labor subject to the 
direction of a judicious medical chief should 
be made compulsory. He had not made an 
estimate of the probable cost. 

Mr. Dewey said that they did not expect to 
get an appropriation this year, but simply de- 
sired to get the subject before the people. 

A hearing was then given to representatives 
of the “‘New England Hospital for Women and 
Children,” on a petition for educating female 
physicians, and for more extended accommo- 
dation for patients. Dr. Sewall, Mrs. E. D. 
Cueney and Mr. May appeared before the com- 
mittee. 

The institution was stated to require about 
$35,000 to complete the improvements now go- 
ing on; they only asked however for $10,000 
for the building and $2,000 for current ex- 
penses, 

“NEW CHILDREN, NOT NEW TOYS.” 


Fanny Fern says:— 


Not long since I read a newspaper article, 
in which the writer deplored that some ‘‘new 
toys were not invented for the children of the 
present day.’? Now to the best of my belief, 
that wouldn’t solve the difficulty, since the 
trouble is with the children, not with the toys, 
which were never more varied, ingenious and 
abundant. 

Now the doll of my bib-days was a crooked- 
necked squash, with a towel for a dress, and 
a numerous progeny of little cucumbers for 
babies ; and I was just as happy, and a great 
deal better contented, than the little girl of to- 
day with a $100 Paris doll, which can say 
“mamma,” and turn its curly head from side to 
side; which has cashmere shawls and sets of 
jewels, and trunks full of dresses, and every 
luxury of fine-ladydom in little. We want 
new children invented, not new toys. The 
little pampered ladies and gentlemen of the 
present day are not children. The poor things 
are not to blame for crying for the moon, 
when they are brought up to do so. Take off 
their kid gloves and velvet dresses, and give 
them a shingle and a mud-puddle and you will 
soon see real children, who will pout no long- 
er for a “new toy.” If you will put nature 
into a hot bed to force its growth, don’t at 
least go whining around the world about the 
consequences, and placing the blame every- 
where but where it belongs. 





HUMOROUS. 


Preferred creditors—Those who don’t dun. 


If domestic infelicity drives men to sea, they 
should seek the Pacific Ocean, 


When is a ship like a scarf-pin?—When it 
is on the bosom of a heavy swell. 

An exchange gravely asks: was Rhoderick 
Dhu anything like a Scotch mist? 

The Englishman who called the Hoosac 
tunnel a “blasted hole” was literally correct. 

Can a watch be said to be perfectly dry 
when it has a running spring inside ? 


A Terre Haute girl upon being asked how a 
certain admirer of hers was getting along, re- 
plied, ‘‘O, splendidly; he will soon be fat 
enough to kill.” 

A citizen of Gosport, Maine, the other night, 
mistook his wife’s yeast bottle for his favorite 
“tittle brown jug,” and took a “long pull and 
a strong pull” therefrom. He is now regard- 
ed as a rising man. 

A lady noticed a boy sprinkling salt on the 
sidewalk to take off the ice, and remarked to 
“Now, that’s 
benevolence.” ‘‘No it ain’t,” said the boy, 
somewhat indignantly, “it’s salt.” 

A man whose eyesight was not good was 
recommended to try glasses, Hesays he went 
and took four at the nearest drinking saloon, 
and the result was that his sight was so much 
improved that he could see double. 


A gentleman traveling in Georgia met an old 
colored man, on whose hat was encircled the 
crape of grief. The gentleman said, ‘‘You 
have lost some friend, I see”’ “Yes, massa.” 
* Was it a near or distant relative?’ ‘Well, 
pretty distant—’bout twenty-four mile.” 


“My son,’’ said a good mother to her young 
hopeful, “did you wish your teacher a happy 
New Year?’ ‘‘No, ma’am,”’ responded the 
boy. “Well, why not?” ‘“Because,’’ said the 
youth, “she isn’t happy unless she’s whipping 
some of us boys, and I was afraid if I wished 
her happiness she'd go for me.” 


Medford and New Bedford, althouzh their 


monize, as witness the followiug. The Med- 
ford editor perpetrates this: 
“There was a fair maiden of Medford 
Who was ‘sweet’ on a youth in New Beéford ; 
But he smelled so of oil 
That his suit it did spoil— 
Oleaginous chap of New Bedford.” 
To which a New Bedford editor responds: 
“There was a fine lad in New Bedford 
Fell in love with a lady in Medford; 
But she smeiled-so of ram 
He was quite overcome— 





This pruhibitory youth of New Bedford.” 


names rhyme, occasionally don’t quite har- | 


_ A.L. HASKELL & SON, 
124 HANOVER STREET, 
DEALERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


MATTRESSES AND SOUTH AMERICAN 
CURLED HAIR. 


Feathers and Bedding of all De- 
scriptions, 
Constantly on hand, or made to order. 


Manufacturers of Upholstered Spring Mattress. 
(@ FEATHERS RENOVATED BY OUR NEW 
Feb. 17. STEAM KILN. tf 





HENRY MAYO & CO., 


WHOLESALE FISH DEALERS, 


BOSTON, MASS., 


Offer for sale every variety of SALTED FISH known 
to the trade. 


PUT UP IN ANY SIZE PACKAGES REQUIRED, 
May 6. tf 


MARSTON HOUSE, 


ON THE EUROPEAN PLAN, 
17 Brattle Street, Boston, 
R. MARSTON & CO., 


PROPRIETORS. 
ta” Neatly furnished rooms to let by the day or week. 


Messrs. Marston & Co. take pleasure in informing 
the public that they have recently fitted up some for- 
ty rooms in connection with their long established 
Dining Saloon on Brattle Street, and will now be 
happy to accommodate their customers with clean, 
well furnished sleeping apartments. Feb. 17. 








BOTTOM PRICES 


In Boston. 


§. 8. HOUGHTON & CO., 


IMPORTERS OF ALL KINDS LADIES’ 
FINE, CHOICE GOODS, SDCH AS 

French Flowers Imported by 

8.8. HOUGHTON & CO. 
Ribbons of all kinds Imported by 

8.58. HOUGHTON & CO. 
French and English Hats Imported by 

8.8. LOUGHTON & CO. 
Roses, Buds and Grasses, Imported by 

5.8. HOUGHTON & CO. 
Dress Trimmings Imported by 

8. 8. HOUGHTON & CO. 
Velvets, Ribbons and Sashes, Imported b 

8.8. HOUGHTON & CO. 

—AT— 


BOTTOM PRICES 


In Boston. 


EVERY variety Embroderies and laces, 

EVERY variety Linens, Muslins and White Goods. 
EVERY variety Table Damasks, Napkins, Towels, 
EVERY variety Cotton Cloths, Quilts, Calicoes, 
EVERY variety Flannels, Black Alpaccas, &c., at 


BOTTOM PRICES. 


HAMBURG Edgings, 6and 7 cts., very cheap! 
HAMBURG Edgings, 8 and 10 cts., very cheap! 
HAMBURG Edgings, 12 and 15 cts., very cheap! 
HAMBURG Edgings, 17, 20 and 2) cts., very cheap! 
HAMBURG Edg’s, 30, 35 and 40c., very desirabie! 
HAMBURG Edg’s, 45 to 95 c., very first quality, at 


BOTTOM PRICES. 


HOUGTON, 8S. S- & COn, on Fine Veilings 
sheap! 

HOUGHTON,S. 8S. & CO., 4 Fine Lace Goods 
Sheap! 

HOUGHTON, 8S. 8S. & CO., sell eee Tidies and 


Edgings Cheap! 
HOUGHTON, 8S. S. & CQO.,, sell Dress Trim- 
mings Cheap! 
HOUGHTON,S. S. & CQ.,, sell Fine Dress But- 
tons Cheap! 


HOUGHTON, S. 8S. & CO., sell Linen Towels at 


BOTTOM PRICES. 


8.8. HOUGHTON & CO., 
IMPORTERS OF CHROMOS. 

8.8. HOUGHTON & CO., 
IMPORTERS OF GERMAN TOYS. 

8.8. HOUGHTON & CO., 
IMPORTERS OF FRENCH GOODS. 

8.8. HOUGHTON & CO., 
IMPORTERS OF SCISSORS. 

S.S. HOUGHTON & Cu., 
IMPORTERS OF BRAID & BUTTONS. 

8.5. HOUGHTON & CO., 
IMPORTERS OF YANKEE NOTIONS! 

5.5. HOUGHTON & CO., 
IMPORTERS OF SMALL WARES. 

8.8. HOUGHTON & CO., 
IMPORTERS OF PERFUMERIES, at 


BOTTOM PRICES. 


Fine Lace Goods, Embroideries, White Goods, Very 
Best Perfumeries; Extracts, Hair Vils, 
Pomades, Brushes, Jewelry, 

Threads, Small 
Wares, 

Toys, Ladies’ Silk 
Neck Ties, in every variety and 
style, Fine Kid Gloves, all kinds Hosiery 
and Under Wear, Corsets, Linen Goods, &c., &c., at 


-BOTTOM PRICES 


In Boston. 


; 48 SCHOOL ST. 
. STREMONT ROW. 
Store ‘ ’ ° . 72 TREMONT ST. 
Store, Pavilion ‘ ° . 565 TREMONT ST. 
Store Me . ° . . 181 TREMONT ST.* 
Next Door to Winter St. 


S..S. HOUGHTON & CO., 


Mar. 9. BOSTON, MASS. 3m. 


ro. 
IT PAYS! 
W HITTAKER’S NEW MUNTHLY com- 
mences its third volume, January, 1872. It has met 
with a success unparalleied in the West. It is ac- 
knowledged by all to be the best magazine for home 
reading. The price of subscription is only $1.00 a 
year. Weare determined, regardless of cost, to have 
the largest circulation in the Union. For this pur- 
pose we are giving most splendid premiums to those 
getting up clubs. Our premiums are unequaled. We 
are giving at least twice as much in value as any oth- 
er publication. In short, our premiums are so liberal 
that any one having a little spare time can in a few 
evenings get a premium worth from $40 to $100 cash. 
Sewing Machines of different manufactories, Organs, 
Ghromos, Books, and an endless variety of other pre- 
miums given. Specimen copies of azine, contain- 
ing premium list, sent free. Address WHITTAKER, 


Store ° 
Store ‘ 





Mackerel, Smoked Herring, 
Salmon, Lake Trout, 

Sahaon Trout, White Fish, 

Codfish, Tongues and Sounds 
Pollock, Halibut Fins, 
Haddock, Sword Fish, 

Smoked Halibut, Blue Fish, 

Smoked Salmon, Round Trout, 
Smoked Bloaters, Herrings, 

Finnan Haddies, Holland Herrings,&c. 


| 


| 
| 
| 





GILMORE & Cu., Box 304, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Dec. 23. , 


WILLCOX 


ITs TWISTED 





Mr. E. W. Nerr: 
ion fully would require more space than 
with the 


in the family, so difficult were they of management. 


els and sews carpeting with it. 


use them; but our Willcox & Gibbs stands o 


Yours truly, 


“T have the Wheeler & Wilson, Grover & Bakerand 


CALL AND LOOK AT OUR LATFST 
JUST 





And what is its greatest charm? It is always ready; 
be done with a needle; it iss) simple, so easily managed and so difficult to get out of order, that it is accessi- 
ble to the whole household. Muslin, lace, silk, cloth, coarse fabrics—it declines to sew none of the<e. 
to carry the key of the other machines in my pocket continually, for I feared to have any but the most skilful 
n for the use of anybody as does the piano. I have owned it 
over four years, and if I could not replace it by another, money would nos eenee me to part with it. 

A 


TRIAL BEFORE PURCHASE! 


——_o——_. 


THE 


& GIBBS 


SILENT SEWING MACHINE 


Should be tested by ail before purchasing elsewhere. 


LOOP STITCH ‘ 


IS THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
(Illustrated Book, 96 pages, free.) 
or 
Machines of other Makers taken in exchange at their Mare 
het Value. ’ 
Easy Terms of Payment, without extra charge, for those who cannot pay full price at once. 
——————j—_——_-. 
Mrs. Livermore’s Opinion. 


“MELROSE, November 29, 1871. 


Dear Sir,—Y ou desire my opinion in brief of the Willcox and Gibbs Sewing Machine. To express my opin- 

ou have allotted me, 
I have owned and used in my family three of the double-thread sewing machines, before I knew of the 
Willcox & Gibbs. We esteemed ourselves about equal in ability to the average of women, but our experience 
machines took us downin our own estimation amazingly. We almost needed a machinist resident 


The Willcox & Gibbs is the first sewing machine which has given comfort and relief to the household; 
everybody uses it, from pater fini/ias, who comes from the barn, with gunny cloth and leather to be se’ 
repaired, to the Norwegian maiden who has presided in my kitchen for thirteen years, who hems crash tow- 


it will do anything and everything that is expected to 


Y A. LIVERMORE, 
i Woman's Journal."* 


—9——— 
Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher’s Opinion. 


Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machines. I use the Willcox 


& Gibbs more frequently, thinking it far superior to any other I have yet tried.” 
—» 


NEW ENGLAND BRANCH OFFICE: 
142 Tremont Street, Cor. Temple Place. 








E. W. NEFF, Manager. 


MACHINE TABLE 





STYLE SEWING 
OUT. 








Dee. 10. 8 BEACON 


CARTER & PETTEE, 


PICTURE FRAMING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION AT MODERATE PRICES. 
Passepartout Made to Order. 
Foreign Chromos and works of art constantly on hand. 


ST., BOSTON. 6m 








FRUIT AND SHADE TREES, 
BEDDING AND HEDGE PLANTS, 
VEGETABLE AND FLOWER SEEDS 
Bloomington Narsery, Iilinois. 
600 acres,—2lst year—12 greenhouses. Choice as- 
sortment, Large Stock, Low Prices. 


Apple and Crab Rootgrafts, best sorts, 10.000.,... 840 
Pear, Std., l yr., Extra Bartlett, &c., 3 to 4 ft., 100 16 
Flower Seeds, choice collection, 12, 50c 25 pack’s, 1 
Seed-, Paulonia, packet, 25c; Calycanthus, 1 qt..... 1 
Col'd Plates of Fruits and Flowers, 5samples free, 1 
Catalogue Seeds and Plants, 112 pages, lilustrated, 10c 
Catalogue Nursery, 100 pp., 10c. holesale List free. 


EF. K. PHOENIX, 


BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS. 
Feb. 10. 


38m 
R. E. APTHORP. 

REAL ESTATE AND MORTGAGES. 

Funds always in hand for First Class City Mort- 


gages. 


Boston Post Building, Room 5. ly Aug. 5. 





Home of Health. 


Boarding in New York at Dr. E. P. Miller’s Home 
of Health, No. 41 West 26th St., near Madison square. 
Excellent accommodations at much less than hotel 
prices. Ladies visiting the city will find here a safe 
and pleasant home. Boarders or patients, transient or 
permanent, received. Turkish and Electric Baths in 
the house. MII.LER, HAYNES & CO., Proprietors 
June 10. ly 


United Piano Makers’ 


[CHARTERED New YorK, May, 1860,) 
CELEBRATED AND WORLD-RENOWNED, 
Grand, Square and Upright, 
GOLD MEDAL, 


Greatly improved Patent Agraffe, with 
Full [ron Frame and Overstrung Bass, 


PIANO-FORTES. 


These Pianos are remarkable for evenness, splendid 
and elastic touch, for their fine, silvery and singing 
quality of tone, for extraordinary fullness and y of 
tone throu hout the scale; and have the endorsement 
of most of the leading pianists and musical artists 
allover the country. These pianos can only be ob- 
tained at the establishment of 








FRED. ZUCHTMANN; 


Nov.4. 238 Washington St., Boston. ly 





Woman’s Medical College 
OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 


Nos, 128 and 130 Second Avenue, corner 
Sth Street, 
NEW YORK. 

Students of this school can attend the-clinics at 
Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear infirmary and 
the City Dispensaries. They receive practical train- 
ing in the New York Infirmary, which treats about 
seven thousand patients annually. 

For announcements and particulars address the Seo 
retary of the Faculty, 


E. G. STEVENS & DAUGHTER, 
CONVEYANCERS, 
No. 5 Pemberton Sq. (Reom 23), Bosten. 
Examination of Titles of Real Estate in all the 
Counties of the Commonwealth. Drafting of all kinds 
of Instruments relating to Real and Personal Estate. 
Copying done with neatness and dispatch. 
DWARD G. STEVENS. Mary E. STEVENS. 
Jan, 21. tf 


TURNER & CHENEY, 
Attorneys and Oounsellors-at-Law, 
13 Court Sq., Beston. 


C. W. TorRNER. H. R. Coenzyr. 
—-= ET «eh Te ly 
| F. VOGL & CO 

FURNITURE, 
MANUFACTURERS’ A Ts. 


24 Crescent Place, Boston, M . 
FREDERIO VOGL, ‘ 
8.C. ly May 27. 


Voe.. 
E. D. SPEAR, M. D., 
THE OLD INDIAN DOCTOR,. 


So Much Celebrated for his Remarkable Cures. 
Office, 713 Washingten Street, 
BOSTON, MASS, 


Dr. SPEAR can be consulted at nis office, 712 
Washington street, Boston, or by letter, with stamp 
free of charge, upon ALL diseases. 

THOSE WHO HAVE FAILED TO BE CURED BY UTHER 
PHYSICIANS ARE RESPECTFULLY INVITED TO CALL 
on Dr. SPEAR. 

Remember Dr. Spear can be consulted 
upon all Disea~es. ly Jan. 27,72. 








THE INVINCIBLENESS 


—OF THE— 


WEED FAMILY FAVORITE 


Sewing Machine 
QANNOT BE DOUBTED. 









+ + 


Ga vuL 
MARE, 


For Compactness, Ease of Manipulation, Durabili- 
ty, Quietness of Running, and General Usefulness, 


THEY HAVE NO EQUAL. 


Sent to any part of New England and on terms to 
suit the purchaser. 


Weed Sewing Machine Co., 
J H. FOWLER, Agent, 
349 Washington St. 





Dr. Emily Blackwell, 
1288 d Av » New York City. 





Several Experienced Saleswomen Wanted 
July 29. ¢m 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE PROSPECTS. 


The Kalamazoo Telegraph makes the follow- 
ing encouraging summary of plans and pros- 
pects, in anticipation of an approaching con- 
vention in that city :— 

The eine Woman Suffrage Association 
will hold their next annual meeting here, in 
Union Hall, for one day only, on Thursday, 
March the 14th. Wedo not know whether 
any notable lecturers are expected to be pres- 
ent or not; but the officers of the society for 
the ensuing year will be chosen then, and ar- 
rangements will be made to further accom- 

sh the object for which the Association was 

ed, viz.: to give the ballot to the people 
—to all adults who are responsible to the gov- 
ernment, and are taxed or liable to be taxed 
for its support. We presume they will pre- 
an address then to the Legislature of 
Michigan, asking them to pass a law to enable 
the woman to vote in the coming presiden- 
tial and congressional election, which they are 
not restrained from doing by ay repre a 
al limit. We understand they have consider- 
able hope of succeeding in this attempt, be- 
cause several of our legislators have expressed 
a decided interest in the cause. Several oth- 
er reasons inspire them with hope, e. g. 

1. In Wyoming, where universal Suffrage 
has been tried, it was found impossible to ab- 
rogate the law, although one political party 
in the Legislature arrayed itself against the 
law, for political reasons, but it still stands. 

2. In Utah, where it has been, tried the 
convention now in session to form a new 
State constitution have already incorporated 
it into that instrument. 

3 In Massachusetts, some Of the towns sent 
women as delegates to the Republican State 
Convention, and they were admitted as pro- 
per representatives of the electors of the 
towns which sent them, and voted with the 
men. 

4. In Maine, the Legislature is debating the 
question, and one House has already passed a 
law making female citizens electors for Presi- 
dent and Vice-President, in the same manner 
as now provided by law for such male citizens 
in such elections. 

5. In Pennsylvania, the House of Represen- 
tatives gave 31 votes against 38, in favor ofa 
bill making women eligible as delegates to the 
proposed convention for revising their State 
constitution. 

6. In Iowa, last year, both houses of the 
Legislature concurred in an amendment to 
the State Constitution, striking out the word 
“male.” If this action is repeated by the 
present Legislature, Woman Suffrage will be 
submitted to the voters of lowanext fall. The 
House of Representatives has just ratified the 
amendment, and a Des Moines paper says it 
is believed the Senate will concur, in which 
case the question will be plump into politics 
in the coming campaign. 

7. The intelligent people of Michigan have 
made women the-peers of men in educational 
matters, and perhaps the time has come to do 
so in relation to their political rights. 

They have more reasons for being hopeful, 
but we leave them to state them themselves, 
at the coming convention. 


men get their dues.’’ That both sides may be 
represented we quote the following article 
from the Salt Lake TAbune entitled, “Tell it 
All” :— 

In taking up our suggestion to send lady 
delegates to Con from the opposition par- 
ty, to explain the infamous compromise of 
polygamy, the editor of the Herald viciously 
attacks some lady personally whom he has 
evidently in his mind, though no name is 
mentioned. The lady is challenged by this 
man to tell her whole experience both in mo- 
nogamy as well asin polygamy. And we also 
say, **Tellit all.” He may be assured that all 
will be told, both of the curse of polygamy and 
of the curse of Mormonism over the lives of | 
its victims. Many a woman could tell the | 
story that from the first moment the revela- 
tion of polygamy entered into her life the ser- 
pent came into her Eden of love and supreme 
confidence in her husband, and that hence- 
forth ber Eden was no more. Do these 
knaves of a soulless church think the story 
improved by the fact that the serpent has 
come into the life of every true woman whose 
holiest faith has been betrayed after polygamy | 
has entered her paradise of home, whether as | 
a revelation to torture her heart into madness 
during the “monogamic period” or as a prac- 
tice to callous her heart, and blight the last | 
fond lingering sentiment of the poetical ideal: | 

“Two souls with but a single thought, 

Two hearts that beat as one,’’ | 

But this beautiful sentiment of love which | 
Parthenia taught to the barbarian Ingomar, 
giving a charm to even his rude nature, and 
making him at last the peer of the civilized 
Greek, is incomprehensible to minds debased 
by Mormon polygamy and Mormon theology. J 
How often was it at one time in the mouths 
of these patriarchs of Utah—“I think no more 
of taking a wife than I do of buying a cow;” 
and was it not everlastingly in their mouths 
how it devolved upon them to save the wo- 
men! This woman-saving by man’s virtue, 
and the uecessiiy of her being sealed to some 
barbarian lord, lower in his nature than was 
Ingomar, were most disgusting themes of Mor- 
mou theology, which gave offense to women 
of refined minds who had entered into the 
Mormon church, induced by the New Testa- 
ment teachings long before the proclamation 
of polygamy. After that betrayal, what won- 
der if women of spirit rebelled and often pro- 
tested to their husbands that there was no 
God in the revelation or in the practice of 
polygamy? This editor, whose petty malice 
lets fly a shaft at some such a woman, out- 
rages womanhood everywhere when he cow- 
ardly insinu tes that “it would be so interest- 
ing to have the little domestic matters in a 
monogamous condition ventilated in Con- 
gress ;” and adds, “Instruct the ‘emancipated’ 
not to be over modest, but to tell it all.” It is | 
the low insult added to the great injury which 
womanhood has received in this polygamy, 
and manhood and womanhood have both sus- | 
tained in this blighting and debasing system | 
of Mormonism. The injury and the insult 
will be avenged in felling it all. 








—_—<—— 


A CRACK IN THE DOOR. 








THE UTAH ELECT(ON---WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
VINDICATED. 


[We ask the newspapers which have so 
widely published the charge of election frauds 
in Utah, to give equal publicity to the follow- 
ing explicit and emphatic contradiction by 
one of the voting women.| 

Salt Lake City, March 11, 1872. 

Epirors WomMAN’s JouRNAL:—A notice 
in the WoMAN’s JouRNAL by H.B.B., quotes 
a telegram which accuses girls and boys of 
voting at the city election, and hence desires 
Congress to repeal Woman Suffrage. The 
statement of illegal voting is simply false, got 
up to attract attention of the public from the 
diminutive weakness of their party, after 
having witnessed one of the most orderly and 
fairly conducted elections on record. Ameri- 
can girls and boys did vote, but they were 
over twenty-one yearsold. The federal whis- 
key ring raised the charge of illegal voting to 
cover their shameful defeat by a majority of 
about four thousand. 

The election law of Utah is such that every 
illegal vote can be detected in contest; when 
there is no contest the ballot is kept secret. 
The Constitution which has been formed, not 
only guarantees Woman Suffrage but a regis- 


try law, and a representation of the minority | 


in the Legislature. Since the Woman Suf- 
frage act was passed by the legislative assem- 
bly of Utah the Federal officials and the Salt 
Lake whiskey ring have used their entire in- 
fluence to promote discord, encourage intem- 
perance, and break down and destroy those 
whose sacrifices and toils have made this 
country habitable. The almost unanimous 
vote of the women has been an act of self-de- 
fence against unprincipled persecution. Acting 
Governor, 8S. A. Man, who signed the suffrage 
law, was immediately removed: his name will 
be remembered as the first executive who ap- 
proved a law giving suffrage to women. 
Very Respectfully, 
BATHSHEBA W. SMITH. 


While the new constitution of Deseret re- 
ceives this unqualified commendation from 
the Mormon ladies, the Salt Lake Tribune, 
which is the organ of the Gentiles, has urged 
and secured the appointment of Gentile lady 
delegates to Congress, to remonstrate against 
the admission of Utah as a State. It is claim- 
ed by the Gentiles that Woman Suffrage is 
only adopted by the Theocracy as a tempora 
ry expedient, but is to be abolished by the 
State authorities so soon as they are masters 
of the situation. We are told that, in private, 
Brignam Young expresses the most unquali- 
fied opposition to woman’s political equality. 
However this may be, both parties have ap- 
pealed to the women for help, which is a new 
proof that “‘when rogues fall out honest wo- 


In regard to the expediency of women vot- | 
ingou the Beer and Wine question in Massa- 


| Philadelphia writes us as follows: “It seems 


| including presents or gifts from her husband, 


a : _| Louis, is an attractive sheet, 
chusetts if allowed tou do so, Mary Grew of | 


cheap meat, and business prospers every where. 
But we have been too busy to do much for the 
cause of woman beyond very liberal laws for 
her protection. It is probably not generally 
known in the “States” that the statutes of Col- 
orado give woman almost all privileges except 
the ballot. Perhaps you will say that is the. 
“one thing needful;’’ but small favors, you 
know, should be received with proper gratitude. 
According to Chapter LX. +f the revised stat- 
utes of Colorado, Section 1, the property, 
real and personal, which any woman in this 
territory may own at the time of her marriage, 
and the rents, issues and profits thereof, and 
any real, personal or mixed property which 
shall come to her by descent, devise or bequest, 
or the gift of any person except her husband, 


as jewelry, silver, table-ware, watches, money 
and wearing apparel, shall remain her sole and 
separate property notwithstanding her mar- 
riage, and not be subject to the disposal of her 
husband or liable for his debts. 

Sec. 2. Any married woman, while married, 
may bargain, sell and convey her personal prop- 
erty and enter into any contract in reference 
to the same as if she were sole. 


Sec. 4. Any woman may while married make 
a will, but she shall not bequeath away from 
her husband more than one half of her proper- 
ty, both personal and real, without his consent 
in writing. 

Sec. 5. In case any married man shall here- 
after deprive his wife of over one half of his 
property, by will, it shall be optional with such 
married woman after the death of her husband 
to accept the conditions of such wiil, or one 
half of his whole estate both real and personal. 

Sec. 6. Any married woman may carry on 
any trade or business, and perform any labor 
or services on her sole and separate account, 
and the earnings of »ny married woman, from 
her trade, business, labor, or services shall be 
her sole and separate property, and may be 
used and invested by her in her own name, 
and she may sue and be sued asif sole, in re- 
gard to her trade, business, labor, services and 
earnings, and her property acquired by trade, 
business and services, and the proceeds there- 
of may be taken on any execution against her. 


More in the future if you are not tired of one 
more ardent believer in suffrage. A. LW. 
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WHAT THE PAPERS SAY OF US. 


It will be satisfactory to our many friends 
and readers to know that the subscribers to | 
the WoMAN’s JOURNAL were never so numer- 
ous as to-day, and that our circulation shows 
steady and continual increase Our exchanges 
also bring us daily evidences of cordial appre- 


| ciation like the following, which we cut from | have an instinctive recognition of the peculiari- 


the Richmond, Va., State Journal :— 
The WoMAN’'s JOURNAL and Advocate, a 


weekly newspaper published every Saturday | 


by its proprietors, in Boston, Chicago, and St 
The variety and 
spirit of its articles, the dignity and: self-re- 
spect, and earnestness of its tone, indicate not 


| tome highly desirable and eminently expedient | "ly the superior ability of its several editors, 


| fur women to avail themselves of such an op- | 
| portunity to cast their votes. It would not be | 


| playing at voting, as some suggest, for the vote 
| would be real and efficient. For the sake of 
| the cause of Temperance, in the first place, I 
regard the votes of women as desirable; and 
| in the second place, it would undoubtedly 
| hasten the hour of woman’s full enfranchise- 
| ment.+ It would help to familiarize men’s 
minds with Woman Suffrage, and that I re- 
gard as an important step in the progress of 
our cause. Again, such a vote in Massachu- 
setts would doubtless be largely in favor of 
| Temperance ; and thus Woman Suffrage would 
| find favor with the Temperance men. 

“Chas. Burleigh, with whom I spoke of this 
recently, says that if he wants to open a door, 
he gladly avails himself of an opportunity to 
get his hand into the smallest crack. 

“I hope that this ‘crack in the door’ will be 
furnished for you, and that all the women of 
Massachusetts will promptly and resolutely 
| put their hands into it, and pull to good pur- 
| pose. 

“What encouraging news comes from South 
| Carolina! Cordially Yours, 
| “MARY GREW.” 
| 





LETIER FROM COLORADO. 


DEAR JOURNAL:—I seldom write to you 
| because I have so much to say. When I read 
| the JOURNAL every week afresh, a “fellow- 


| 
| happen to be pro or con; nodding familiarly to 
| this correspondent, tipping the sympathizing 
wink to that one, and clasping hands tenderly 
and reverently with those who are struggling 





upward, and devoting “their lives, their for- | 


‘ o9 , 
| tunes, and their sacred honor’’ to the cause of 


woman. 


| 
| 
|" Ihave lived in Colorado twelve years and | 


have witnessed the many changes which have 
made her what she is. Nature made her fit to 
be named the “‘Switzerland of America; but 
man has brought energy, intelligence and cap- 
ital, to build up her waste places, to develop 
her mines and her agriculture and to make 
himself a home in the far West. Every year, 
invalids from every State regain their health 
in our salubrious climate, and every year, alas! 
consumption sends her victims here too late to 
be helped on earth. The mines have lost the 
fluctuating character they bore in inexperienc- 
ed hands and have settled down to steady bus- 
iness. Railroads are stretching out about us, 
and manufactures are multiplying; the thou- 
sands of eattle on the thousand hills give us 





| feeling” is aroused, and I find myself agreeing | 
with the arguments or refuting them as they | 
| 5 5 y 


ut also the extent and character of the move- 
| ment which it represents. 


| succeed. Lt is conducted by noble and bigh- 


| minded women, who keep the issue (Woman 

| Suffrage) clear from all entangling alliauces 
with other reforms. 

The Detroit New World gives us this hearty 

| commendation :— 


| ed in the Woman Suffrage question, will find 
| the WoMAN’s JOURNAL the very best paper 
| in the United States devoted to the advocacy 
| of that reform. It is ably conducted, numbers 
| among its editorial contributors such talented 
| ladies as Mrs. M. A. Livermore, Mrs. Julia 
| Ward Howe, the author of the “Battle Hymu 

of the Republic,” and others. Col. Higgin- 
| son’s articles are always spicy and instructive. 
| The WoMAN’s JOURNAL is wholly free from 

the taint of ‘free love’? notions and maintains 
| a high moral tone. 


| The Watchnan and Reflector, New York 


| Tribune and other sympathizing friends who 
| have predicted dearth and disaster to the Wo- 
| MAN’S JOURNAL, will be gratified to know that 
their prognostications. have no foundation. 
The only way to stop the WoMAN’s JOURNAL 


will be to give women suffrage. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN LOUISIANA. 


The New Orleans Times and Picayune of 
| the 27th ult. contain the following account of 
| proceedings in the Legislature of Louisiana 
the day before :— 

The House of Representatives was called to 
order at 12 o’cluck M., by Speaker Brewster. 

Seventy-nine members present. 
| Prayer by the Chaplain. 
| The Speaker received and presented the 
| following communication :— 

OFFICE OF THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL, i 
| No. 3 Tremont Place, 
Boston, Feb. 14, 1872. { 
To the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives of Louisiana. 

Dear Sir—Will you oblige me by having the 
inclosed memorial of the American Woman 
| Suffrage Association to the Legislature of your 
| State presented to the assembly over whom 
| you preside? Ifit can be supported by some 
member who is in favor of this political reform, 
| and who will urge its reference to a joint spe- 
cial committee on suffrage, so much the better. 

Hoping that the great State of Louisiana 
will consider this important question in a spir- 
it of enlightened liberality, I remain, yours 
truly, Lucy STONE. 
Pres, Am. W. S. A. 

The memorial was signed by “Lucy Stone, 
President, Julia Ward Howe, Chairman Ex- 
ecutive Committee, Mary Grew, Correspond- 
ing Secretary, and Henry B. Blackwell,’ and 
respectfully prayed that “‘whereas women are 
unjustly excluded from any participation in 
the election of the highest officers of the na- 
tion, we, therefore, respectfully pray your hon- 
orable bodies that you will exercise the au- 








— Gorrespondence, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


Devoted to the in- | 
terests of woman, to her educational, industri- 
| al, legal, and political equality, it deserves to | 


thority, ‘etc.,’ and enact a law conferring suf- 
frage upon women who are citizens of the 
United States, and of the State of Louisiana, 
in the approaching Presidential election, 
upon the same terms and conditions as men.” 


We have not yet ascertained what action, if 
any, was taken in regard to the Memorial, or 
whether the copy sent at the same time to the 
President of the Senate was also presented. 
But we hope that the subject being introduc- 
ed will lead to further action hereafter. 


—<-—> 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN NEW YORK. 


By the Albany evening papers of the 15th 
inst., we learn that the Memorial of the 
AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION 
has been presented to the Senate and referred 
to a Joint Select Committee, three of the Sen- 
ate and five of the House. It has been delay- 
ed in consequence of the Erie biil which has 
been before the Senate. The House commit- 
tee will probably not be appointed before that 
bill is disposed of in the House—which now 
will be soon. It will be attended to there by 
Mr. Aloon, and further particulars will appear 
hereafter. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN WYOMING. 


The Editor of the Congregationalist recent- 
ly wrote to the Rev. Josiah Strong, an Ortho- 
dox clergyman of Wyoming, for an impartial 
statement of tue facts in regard to the work- 
ing of Woman Suffrage in that Territory. We 
copy Mr. Strong’s reply in another column. 
The Boston Recorder comments upon it as 
follows :— 


The article on the fourth page of this week’s 
paper, respecting Woman Suffrage in Wyom- 
ing, was furnished in answer to our request for 
an impartial statement of the facts. The read- 
ers of the Conyregationalist know very well 
that it has never favored this so-called reform. 
But we are willing that the system should 
have a fair trial, and to abide by the teachings 
of experience. At the same time, it must be 
distinetly understood that a fair trial of Wo.- | 
man Suffrage will require more than one State | 
or Territory <s its field, and more than one | 
year as its time. 








| 
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OUR ENGLISH LETTER. | 


| 


The proper application of the respectful title | 
of gentleman, and which gives a man a right | 
to be addressed in writing as Esq. is very per- 


| plexing to Americans, 


The English seem to 
| ties which decide whether a man is to be ad- | 
i dressed as Mr. or Esq. which they cannot | 
make very clear to one who has been reared | 
| in democratic surroundings. We come to | 
learn that, in the gross, shop-keepers and | 
those carrying on lower grades of industry 
would consider it an ironical insult to be ad- 
dressed in writing as Esq., while those engaged 
in the higher industries would consider it an 
unpardonable breach of deference to be ad- 


| titled. 
| tinction, vet there are a thousand lines and 


absolute and definable limit. A shop-keeper 
may make a variety of official connections 
that shove him over the border. He may be 


parliament, which added honors relieve him 
from the stigma of his mouey-earning occupa- 
tion. 

Residents understand all these social cus- 
toms into which it is so difficult to initiate a 
| foreigner. “Good breeding cannot be formu- 
| lized any better than wisdom, for so much de- 
pends upon the varying circumstances of the 
moment. - 

In the same way this question of social rank 
| in aristocratic or even unaristocratic countries 
| 
| 
/ 





is something that, while it arranges itself | 


| about a few central principles, has a very ir- 


| regular border which only a skilled eye can | 


| trace. I kuew of a case where the son of a 
| wealthy and retired baker was refused admit- 


tance to a certain school because he did not be- | 


| long to the gentleman class, while there was 


| no objection to receiving the son of this bak- | 


| er’s small salaried clerk on the score that he 
| belonged to the professional classes and was 
, in consequence a gentleman. This is only 
one of the thousands of contradictions that re- 
sult from the attempts to draw rigid lines of 
class separation, 

My democracy rebels at all these things,— 
and yet there is a secret satisfaction in finding 
that women are not much worse off than 
men in these matters. On the other hand, 
there is no little satisfaction in seeing that 
American men have worked their own way 
out of these trammels—that they have won 
their way to recognition in society by makings 
society feel the importance of the service they 
render. 

This is what women are doing, and it is upon 
this principle that they will be admitted to 
| participation in legislation. The governing 
power will give them their proper place, not 
so much because they have aright to it, as be- 
cause their influence is too great for parties to 
afford to do without it. 

Two arguments seem to be just now upper- 
most in the minds of the English franchise 
advocates; first, that theyhavea million more 
women than men; that is, about one thirtieth 









| two marry. 


| money-earning labor. 


dressed in writing as Mr., though the latter is | 
the conversational address of all who are not | 
I have said, in the gross this is the dis- | 


city councilman, Mayor, or even member of | 


of their entire population are necessarily lef, 
out of the marriage compact, in view of which 
relation nearly all the legal and social regu- 
lations respecting women are framed ; and see. 
ond, the same argument that I am glad to see 
coming prominently to the front in the Ameri- 
can agitation, viz., that wives are self-support- 
ing, inasmuch as they do half the work of 
the domestic firm, and, in accepting the posi- 
tion of wifehood, surrender the opportunities 
of independent money-earning. This argu- 


ment is capitally put in the last number of the — 


Westminster Review as follows :— 


“Under a system of free trade in labor every 
able-bodied single man or woman is presuma- 
Uly capable of maintaining himself or herself 
by the exercise of bodily or mental powers. 
Each such person has two classes of labor to 
accomplish for this end. 1. Out-door labor is 
the earning of the money necessary to pro- 
cure food, clothing and shelter. 2. Indoor la- 
bor is the application of this money for the 
personal sustenance and comfort of the indi- 
vidual. It is not enough to earn money to 
purchase food in order to sustain a man; that 
food must be prepared and made ready for 
his use. Itis notenough to earn money to pay 
the rent and furniture of a house; a very con- 
siderable amount of daily labor is requisite in 
order to keep that house habitable and com- 
fortable. Suppose the case of a laboring man 
working for wages, who had no domestic in- 
mate—who had to light his fire, prepare his 
own breakfast, and ere he set forth for his 
day's toil, had to make his bed and set his 
house in order. Then, when he returned for 
the midday meal, had to go to market to pur- 
chase the food, to cook it for himself, to wash 
up the dishes and arrange his room before he 


| again went forth to his labor, to return at the 


close to repeat the same process before he 
could get his supper; and in addition to these 
daily toils, had the periodical scrubbing of the 
fluor and washing of his clothes, and such 
mending as is rendered necessary by their 
wear and tear. It may be safely assumed that 
a man so circumstanced would not be able to 
earn more than half the wages which he could 
earn were he relieved of all these laborious 
and time-consuming offices. Let us imagine 
a woman similarly situated, half of whose 
time was consumed in out-door or money-earn- 
ing labors. Let us now suppose that these 
In order to perform the domes- 
tie duties for the man, and thus set him free 
to devote his whole time to money-earning la- 
bor, the woman must give up that portion of 
her time which she had hitlrerto devoted to 
Because of this, she 
has an equitable claim to share the money 
which this sacrifice on ber part enables a man 
to earn. 

“The claim of a wife to maintenance arises 
from the simple fact that marriage enables a 
man to earn money by relieving him from the 
burden of domestic cares, while it disables a 
woman from earning money by imposing upo 
her these cares,”’ omy 

The above argument, good as far it goes, 
leaves out of sight entirely the immense fact 
of motherhood, with all its pains and limita- 
tions. The care and rearing of tae future cit- 
izens of the State devolves almost wholly upon 
women in adcition to the domestic labors de- 
tailed above.—|Eps. W. J.] 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN EUROPE. 


HUNGARY. 

In the Hungarian Assembly the delegate 
Majoros introduced a bill for the political 
emancipation of women. ° 

This bill provides that those belonging to 


| the feminine sex, who were born or have been 
| shades, that make it impossible to set up an | 
| Any of our lady readers, or others interest- | 


naturalized in this country, are, without ex- 
ception, placed on an equality in the enjoy- 
meut of all political rights, 

Second, all existing laws which forbid to 
women the exercise of civil and political 
rights are hereby repealed. 

Third, the execution of this law is confided 
to the Ministers of Justice. 
| We have decided to have this bill printed 
| and distributed. 
| BADEN, 
| Feb. 1. Yesterday, for the first time, the wo- 
man question was agitated in our Chamber. 
Miiller, the delegate from Pforgheim, took the 
opportuuity of the discussion o fthe law con- 
cerning girls’ high schools, to declare that we 
are far behind the time, since we do not allow 
| women to take share in the counsels, concern- 
| ing that in which they are specially interest- 
ed, viz., the education of women. But he be- 
lieves that we shall svon be forced to install 
woman in her sacred right. Let us consider 
| that already the university professors, like 
Bluntsehli Zeller, &c., give lectures to women, 
which, a short time agu would have bean con- 
sidered a great degradation of science, and one 
must come to the couclusion that women will 
very soon be allowed to share both in counsel 
and action in the settlement of those ques 
tions which concern woman herself—especial- 
ly those regarding the education and culture 
of women. 


“SPECIAL NOTICES. 
New England Woman’s Club. 


| On Monday, March 25, Dr. Hamiin from Turkey, 
on “Oriental Education avd Future of Eastern WO 
men, 3) P. M. 








_<-—_ 

We call the attention of our readers to CARPET- 

INGS advertised by J. Lovejoy & Sons. 
—_———_— 

{@ Prof. D’Eghent, the distinguished Freneb 
teacher, whose labors are best known by their fruits, 
ete., (see Boston Transcript editorial) continues his 
lectures, readings, private lessons and classes, 3 Tre 
mont place, rear of Tremont House, Beacon street 
Tuesdays and Saturdays at 3} P.M.; Thursdays at 12 
noon). Schools and families attended. 


a? 
— 





FRENOH LECTURES. 

PROF. D’EGHENT’S 
Engagements with Families, Schools, ete., for LEC- 
TURES, READINGS, CLASSES and PRIVATE 
LESSONS, are made by the year, half-year or qua! 
ter. Lectures on TUESDAYS and SATURDAYS # 
3} P.M.; on THURSDAYS at 12 (noon), 3 rremont 
place, rear of Tremont House, Beacon street. 

Terms for 15 Lectures and Readings, 35.00. For 
terms for Classes ard Private Lessons, and for list 
of references, sddress PROF. D'EGHENT, 8 TF 
mont place. 
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